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SUSPENDED ANIMATION IN 
ENGLISH EDUCATION' 


England the educational heritage of 
eat War is a unique situation of un- 
juilibrium. The forces of progress 
tion have exactly neutralized each 
or the time being, and there is a 
agreement to let the status quo ex- 
while. The pre-war state of edu- 
as been radically modified, but the 
ves agreed upon have not yet been car- 
nto effect, and the reactionaries on the 
and and the progressives on the other 
wking on idly but expectantly, each 
hoping that when the move does 
will be in the direction they desire. 
England 


the education in 


king quite satisfactory and steady 


war, 


under a cabinet minister who 
eared for education and knew some- 


¢ about it. The Hon. H. A. L. Fisher 
been called to the post of Minister of 


rTess 


tion beeause of his academic stand- 
nd his recognized interest in educa- 
is such. The government to which he 
nged was favorable to educational prog- 
ss, and His Majesty’s opposition was on 
s point at with it. Things were 
x very satisfactorily when the war 
ut. The first effect naturally was a 

* educational paralysis, less marked, 


one 


er, than might have been expected. 
lucation it was possible for a long time 
ve effect to the general national policy 
business as usual.’’ No doubt the call 

en depleted the ranks of the men 
hers, but the women carried on in ex- 
ent style, and what was lost through the 
lerstaffing of the schools was to some 
tent at least compensated by the in- 


Address before the National Council of Educa 


Francisco, July 2, 1923. 
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creased interest of the nation in « 
tional affairs. 

For the usual effect of a Europ an 
made itself evident. People began t 
one another that if we were to maint 
our prestige we must improve the educa 
The old 


brought out: It was the schoolmaster who 
We were told 


savihg Was 


tion of the people. 


won Sadowa and Gravelotte. 


that it was her national system of educa 
tion that gave Germany her initial enormous 
advantage in the war. We assured one an- 
other that if Germany could do so much 
evil with her good but badly applied edu- 
could do wonderful things with 


an improved education intelligently and 


cation, we 


morally applied. 

Accordingly, Mr. Fisher was able to pre- 
sent his bill of 
1918, and to carry it on a burst of popular 


magnificent educational 


enthusiasm. His education act is the Eng- 
lish equivalent to the establishment of pro- 
a magnifi- 


hibition in America. Each was 


cent In both eases, when the en- 


thusiasm died down, there arose a question- 


gesture. 


ing spirit, and people began to ask one an- 
other whether they had not been precipi- 
In neither country was there a gen- 
had been done, 


tate. 
eral desire to undo what 
though many doubted its wisdom. The situ 


ation in America was easier, for in the first 


place there was an almost insuperable dif 


ficulty in rescinding the new law, and in 
the second it was a mere matter of allowing 
the new situation to stand. In England, 
on the other hand, the carrying out of the 
terms of the Education Act demanded posi 
tive effort. Things had to be done, and 
money had to be spent. It w 
item that was the effective spoke in th 


as this last 


wheel. 
Before the development of what cam 
be called ‘‘the economy stunt’’ it was felt 


te 
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that the new act called for an expenditure 
of money beyond anything ever before 
dreamt of in connection with education. 
The reluctance to apply the act soon be- 
came manifest throughout the country, 
even in districts where education is highly 
prized and liberally supported. In York- 
shire, for example, where the local educa- 
tion authorities have a well-deserved repu- 
tation for progressiveness, the councillors 
shook their heads, and said that excellent 
as the act was it could not be applied in its 
entirety in the present state of trade. As 
the appointed day approached on which 
the act was to come into operation the 
gloom deepened, and authorities began to 
make excuses 

Then came the nation-wide demand for 
economy in state expenditure, and after 
the time-honored custom, education was 
among the first of the publie services to 
receive the attention of the economists. 
Most of the education authorities through- 
out the country made no attempt to carry 
the act into effect. London, no doubt, made 
a gallant attempt to establish the proposed 
system of continuation schools. But so 
far from receiving encouragement from 
headquarters, they got into trouble about 
their grants, and had to fall in with the 
general do-nothing policy. 

Thus ingloriously ended an educational 
spurt that roused the admiration and even 
the envy of the world. Over in Americ 
here, the feeling among school people was 
that England was giving a lead to the 
world and was introducing a system that 
would have to be imitated by all the nations 
of the earth if they were to maintain their 
place in the competition for a place in the 
sun of civilization. The fundamental prob- 
lem the world has to face in view of the 
present situation is whether society can af- 
ford the extension of the school age for all 
to the age of eighteen. In general terms, 
the act of 1918 makes full-time school edu- 
eation compulsory up to the age of 14, and 


some sort of continuation educatio 
pulsory up to the age of 18. The 
mands that between fourteen and eic 
the pupils be required to give at least 
hours a week (during the day-t 
work in school, though provision Is 
by which pupils who give full time att 
ance at school up till 16 shall be free 
compulsion to do any more schoo 
Till society makes up its mind wh 
ean afford this expenditure of tim 
further progress can be made. Eng 
just now in doubt on the general « 
but apparently quite clear that at t 
ent moment the thing can not be don 
What, then, is the underlying 

of this Mahomet’s-coffin position o 

of 1918? There are those who w 
act rescinded: they wish us to go 
the pre-Fisher period, and be cont« 
the not-bad education then provided 
such a step would be unfairly reactir 
it would be a begging of the questio1 
case for the longer period of school « 
tion must be reasoned out, not let go | 
fault. The question is sometimes 
What is the difference between a res 
act and an act that can not be ap 
The answer is: ‘‘Much in every wa) 
long as the act remains on the St 
Book it is a part of the law of Eng 
and bears witness to the fact that the | 


lish Legislature, after full delibera 


ealmly and definitely agreed that edu 


deserves a certain minimum of tim 
is worth a certain minimum amount 0 
lay. Whether the country at any g 
moment ean afford the necessary time 
money is a different matter. By lea’ 
the act in being, we gain a breathing s] 
we have time to look around and mal 
quiries and experiments. There is at 
a certain compensation in the closed 
son for educational progress imposed 
us by economie stringency. Our Bo 
Education will be all the better for 
period of enforced marking-time, thoug! 
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ot be forgotten that the board is not 
It is at 
the advancing 


to make no progress at all. 
with 
The present president 


Ke eping 


pace 
is of the time. 

Board of Education, speaking at 
er early in May, was able to claim that 

n 1913 there were 150,000 pupils in 

iided secondary schools, now there 
160,000, and that the provision of free 
s had kept pace with almost mathe- 
1913 there 
ree places, now there are 128,000. 


accuracy. In were 
what we are concerned about is not 
meeting of the 
The board has 


automatic growing 

of the population. 
erto been content to live too much from 
| to mouth, and not to take sufficiently 
It is to be hoped that it will 


by the close season to take stock of 


ig VICWS., 


needs of the future, and make the nec- 
Hitherto it had 
In the training 


ry provision. has 
rather a bad reputation. 
teachers, for example, it has got into the 

of alternating between urging young 
ople to come forward to be trained, and 
from an 
Three or four years ago the 


rning them off overcrowded 
yression., 
ard was urging its officers to do all they 
ild to provide a greater supply of candi- 
ites for the profession; to-day they are 
uing directions to keep down the number 
) be admitted to training. In this case the 
ard can not be held altogether to blame, 
the officials assumed that the act was 
be carried out, and that would have in- 
iived such a demand for teachers as none 
the ordinary existing channels could 
lv. Indeed the board’s mistake here 
really a proof of its good faith with re- 
rd to the now suspended act. Unfortu- 
telvy, however, the board could not al- 
ys plead this excellent excuse, and yet 
the past a disastrous alternation of 
learth and oversupply of teachers stands 
) its account. 
The same sort of thing oceurs in other 
Before the war the board was 
rightly indignant about the excessive size 


lirections. 
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of classes in the elementary schools, and 
actually fined the London Education Au- 
thority $50,000 for having excessively large 
The 


norma! 


classes in its schools. rule was then 
that 


classes of boys or girls should not exceed 


made under circumstances 


forty, nor classes of ‘‘infants’’ exceed 


forty-eight. To-day the board is urging 
education authorities to increase the num 
ber of pupils in classes, and one of these 
days London may be fined for not doing 
what she was formerly fined for doing. 
Here again it must be admitted that while 
this example is an excellent one for a de- 
bate in the House of Commons, the board 
ean hardly be blamed for a change of pol- 
by events over 


icy rendered necessary 


which it had no eontrol. It is different, 
however, when we find a member of Par- 
liament, himself a former head of an edu- 
cation department, seeking to defend the 
increased size of classes on educational 
grounds. 
that the present close season will be utilized 
by the board in planning out such a scheme 


of gradually applying the clauses of the act 


In any case, it is to be hoped 


as shall lead to an easy transition from the 
present straitened condition to the fuller 
development towards which we are confi- 
dently looking. So long as the act of 1918 
remains in force, it is the law of the land 
and the board must regard itself as respon- 
sible for its application at the earliest mo- 
ment that financial conditions render this 
possible. No doubt when the act 
ally applied it will almost certainly take a 
different form from that set forth in the 
present document. But by that time it will 
have served its purpose by keeping alive an 
The educational system of England 


is actu- 


ideal. 
is at present, no doubt, in a sort of chrysa- 
lis state: but within the cocoon there are 


going on important organic processes that 
will have a powerful influence in determin- 
ing the sort of image that will in the imme- 
diate future fight its way out into the sun- 


shine. 
The psychological effect of an act 
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being is realized by increasing numbers of 
the friends of education in England, and 
The ideal em- 
bodied in the act may be admitted to be for 
the But the 
stands there as a finger-post indicating the 


by not a few of its enemies. 


present unattainable. act 


direction of progress. One of its most im- 
portant effects is that it puts the onus of 
Each 


backward movement is called upon to jus- 


proof on the advocates of reaction. 


tify itself in view of its obvious conflict 
With- 


out the act, all manner of retrograde steps 


with the officially recognized ideal. 


might be taken without a ‘‘ by your leave’’; 
But under 
the shadow of the act, suspended though it 


they are ali in the day’s work. 


be, it is necessary to show cause for every 
movement in the direction opposite to that 
To 
have to adopt an apologetic attitude is very 
No doubt 
they can sometimes make out a good ease, 


indicated by the legislative finger-post. 
wholesome for the reactionaries. 


and the friends of education must accept 
all really needful restrictions. But at every 
concession they can turn to the act, and 
while glancing over its clauses murmur 
comfortably : ‘‘ After all it is only a matter 
of time.’’ 

No one will benefit more by this period 
of enforced inaction than the members of 
the Labor Party. As a group the Laborists 
have made a very clear and definite stand 
on the matter of education. They want 
the act to come into operation, and they 
want it as soon as possible. But they real- 
ize that many of the least intelligent of 
their group are not quite prepared to go 
all the way with the act. There are those 
the loss of 
involved in the 
school period. They ask why the children 
should be compelled to attend school for so 
long, and why even when freed from whole- 
time thralldom their children should have 
their commercial value diminished by the 
demand for school attendance during work- 
The suspension of the act will 


who resent money-earning 


power long compulsory 


ing hours. 
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enable the party to educate its members 
to the advantages it will bring, and 
necessarily gradual introduction 0: 
clauses of the act will provide a furt! 
means of breaking the shock of its fu 
plication. 
The position is full of hope, and 
period of suspended animation may 
long run prove to have been the best 
that could have happened to the act 
preventing a violent economic reactio. 
lowing on its sudden imposition, and 
providing a gestation period during w 
to organize its development along the 
that will best prepare for its weleome by 
elasses of the community. The friends 
education will be well advised to use 
breathing space to the best advantage, but 
not to allow any greater delay than is abs 
lutely necessary. Piecemeal application 
the immediate future is the line of safety 
JOHN ADAMS 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
ENGLAND 


GREETINGS TO ROBERT 
COLLEGE’ 


I HAVE been greatly honored by your i 
vitation to represent the old incorporati 
body, the Regents of the University o! 
State of New York founded in 1784, w! 
three score years ago gave legal sanc 
to Robert College by the bestowal ot 
charter. But there is a spiritual sense 
which your institution is the older body 
You have incorporated a far older civiliza 
tion and order of culture than any creat 
by the Empire State of America. \' 
have breathed in the spirit of that class 
past which reached its zenith a millenniun 
before the Genoan dreamed of a Ne’ 
World. You can trace a portion at least 
of both your heredity and environment 
back to the days of Phidias and Praxiteles 


1 Address at the commencement exercises 


Robert College, Constantinople, June 13, 192 
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Plato and Aristotle, Cicero and Augustus ; 
with the knowledge you have thus un- 
iously absorbed you have, in accord- 
with the injunction of St. Paul, con- 
ed virtue and brotherly kindness 
igh amalgamation of the philosophy 
| morale of Christian teachings. 
then, the legitimate 
In comparison with 


iu 


Robert College is, 
ir of all the ages.’’ 
the vaunted age of our University of 
State of New York sinks into insignifi- 
ee, and our ancient institution becomes 
veriest tyro in the field of education. 
Looking out, as I have been able to do dur- 
ng the past two days, from your beautiful 
rraced promontory upon the epoch mark- 
ing Towers of Mohammed and upon one of 
the most lovely sheets of water the sun ever 
smiled upon, or viewing the spires, castles, 
columns and tombs of many historic peri- 
ods and most important of civilizations, or 
passing over the great bridge of the Golden 
Horn and mingling with persons of innum- 
erable races, nations and faiths, one can not 
fail to be impressed with the antiquity and 
‘osmopolitanism of your site or to reflect 
upon the ages and ages during which this 
place has been a center of warfare, trade 
and religion. It is the meeting place of 
nations and civilizations, and, compared 
with it, the locale of our University of the 
State of New York, which has given it the 
right to exist, seems like an upstart and 
parvenu. 
Here in this ancient spot Cyrus Hamlin 
revered be his name—had the vision and 
forethought to erect this institution. He 
established it in the face of terrifie opposi- 
tion and placed it upon a firm foundation 
hrough the efforts and devotion of a life- 
me. And when the infirmity of years 
‘oreed him to lay the burden down, his son- 
in-law, George Washburn, took his place 
ra quarter of a century. He, in turn, 
's followed by the present apostolic sue- 
‘essor, Caleb F. Gates, who is to-day cele- 
brating his twentieth anniversary. And 
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each of these dauntless and indefatigable 
leaders has been supported by a devoted 
faculty, which has always included some of 
the brightest minds in America. The Col- 
lege has continuously undertaken to de- 
velop the three-sided man—strong in body, 
mind and spirit—that was commended to 
us by the Great Apostle and of whom 
Cyrus Hamlin was himself the personifica 
tion. It has ever maintained that a sound 
mind ean exist only in a sound body, and 
it has held as tenaciously to physical train 
ing through a athletic 
sports as to its intellectual discipline and 
And while it has sought never 


gymnasium and 


standards. 
to foree a particular faith upon any one, it 
has been aggressively interested in religion 
and the formation of right habits and ideals 
in life. In a word, Robert College stands 
for the making of men. 

With such a spirit and with such ideals, 
the College has now, on this, its sixtieth 
anniversary, become the melting-pot of all 
races and religions. Side by side in class- 
room, playing fields and chapel, there asso- 
ciate on terms of intimate friendship Ar- 
menians and Turks, Greeks and Bulgari- 
ans, Jews and Russians. Outside they have 
been at war with each other, but inside the 
College they study their subjects in com 
mon, play together, and worship the same 
Heavenly Father. At Robert College the 
lion has certainly lain down with the lamb, 
and the brotherhood of man is at hand 
Mutual understanding and mutual struggle 
toward lofty thought and life has brought 
about what wars have always failed to 
accomplish. 

If the Near East is ever to be at peace 
and upon a firm foundation, it will not be 
through the arbitrament of war, nor, it 

through 
The new day, with its 


would now intervention 


from the outside. 


appear, 


lofty principles of idealism, must come to 
pass by efforts from within. This will r 
quire leaders who have the keenness of 
mind and the rectitude of purpose to work 
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out a new way of life. Men must be devel- 
oped who can think out the complicated 
problems that have arisen, and they must 
be men who see clearly, with no racial or 
partisan prejudice, and according to prin- 
ciples of justice and right. This has hith- 
erto been the groundwork of the success of 
Robert College during these sixty years, 
and it is your privilege, faculty and stu- 
dents, to continue and strengthen the 
work. Others have labored before you; will 
you not enter into their labors? As the 
representative of the Board of Regents of 
the University of the State of New York, 
it is my privilege to wish you health and 
strength and continued success in all your 
undertakings during the nezt sixty years. 
FRANK PIERREPONT GRAVES 
COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 
FOR THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


A NEW TYPE OF UNIVERSITY 

A NEW type of university seems to be a 
misnomer. Universities are supposed to be 
all fashioned according to a common type 
and to maintain themselves on traditional 
lines. The medieval university gave form to 
the more modern and thus set the forms for 
those of to-day. Growing up in the early 
New England colonies, a few universities, 
like Harvard and Yale, have set the Amer- 
ican standard, and this has been duplicated 
over the continent until we have to-day 
nearly a thousand institutions of this char- 
acter in the United States. But new oe- 
easions do teach new duties; and new scien- 
tifie discoveries make changes necessary 
and desirable. A new type of community 
will need a new type of higher education; 
and progress in the science of psychology 
and the principles of education indicate 
new ways by which human beings can be 
changed in their knowledge, habits and 
ideals towards definite social aims. 

Not recognizing peculiar social needs and 
basing their work traditionally on subjects 
of study instead of on the mental and 


physical changes to be made in hy 


nature, many colleges have failed t 


that education which is of most wor 
the graduates of our high schools 
country. Only recently have men trai) 
in the newer psychological and sociolog; 
science of education had an opportunit 
act as presidents of our universities, 
customarily they can make few imp) 
ments without the consent and cooperat 
of their faculties. Everywhere we find t 
dead hand of tradition holding stud 
down to many subjects which are relative 
of little worth and forcing them to sg; 
much of their time at college in relat 
wasted effort. 

At the national capital a new w 
sity was founded four years ago, howev 


that is free from the usual hampering rn 


strictions. Placed in a unique environm 
not duplicated by any other city in 
country, this institution has attempted 





adapt its methods and _ subject-matter 


strictly to the needs of the students rather 


than to the traditional curriculum of « 
colleges as printed in catalogs. The 


of Washington is remarkably like a univer 


sity town. Over 60,000 employees « 
federal government reside here. They ! 


been selected by civil-service examinations 


and a large number of them are, or ar 
coming, scientifie experts of one typ 
another. They have easy work and 


in a leisurely manner. They go to th 


fices at nine o’clock in the morning and get 


out at four-thirty in the afternoon. Du: 


ing the past summer the closing hour was 


in the early afternoon, at three o’e! 


A large percentage of these employees a! 


young, ambitious men and women. T! 
have considerable leisure on their h 
and their work is not much on their mi! 
after they leave their offices. Business ! 
and women who are in the keen strugg! 
competition frequently carry their pr 


} 


lems home with them at a much later hour 


in the evening and have no such leisur 


1 
Hey 


s 


} 
} 
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The 


itional problem of the national ecapi- 


is energy as federal employees. 


n this respect alone is indeed a unique 
In many other ways the educational con- 


i 
ns are unique. For example, no city 


world possesses the conveniences for 


and research that are to be found 
The 


reatest depository of books in the world; 


Congressional Library is the 


| most departments of the national gov- 
nent have several specialized libraries, 


84 in all. 
ries not under federal control are oper- 


Over a hundred other li- 


¢ Besides these, there are many mu- 
ms offering unparalleled opportunities 
study of every kind. The several de- 
tments and bureaus themselves and the 
ssed publications of the federal govern- 

for many decades are here available 
the asking. Thousands of persons are 
the government service principally to 
the experience, the culture of living in 


e national capital at the seat of govern- 
ent, and the chanee to go forward with 
eir education after closing hours. 

\ few institutions of higher learning 

ve been established here, but they are 
irgely of a sectarian or special character, 
such as the two Catholic universities for 
Catholie men, American University, a new 
graduate institution established by the 
lethodists, and certain law schools, one of 


a F 


which has the name of university. Another 
nstitution, of Baptist origin, offers classes 
to federal employees from five to seven 
o'clock in the evening, but is largely of the 
ordinary college type and does not provide 
he many classes needed for those who must 
attend after seven o’clock in the evening. 
Here, then, is an open field for unique 
educational service. Before the Armistice 
was signed the United States Bureau of 
Edueation sent out questionnaires to some 
9,000 employees, asking them what studies 
they would like to take in the evening and 
what they most needed in the way of an 
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The intention was to provide 
education 
grade as an emergency war measure and 


education. 
evening beyond high-school 
to use the large number of experts of the 
federal government who were experienced 
and qualified in college teaching. The 
Armistice unfortunately put an end to this 
potentially good service; but in 1919 the 
writer made a careful study of some 30,000 
replies to the questionnaire of the bureau 
inst ruc- 


and secured the list of available 


tors. These data were supplemented by 
investigations of the National Community 
Service and other organizations similar to 
that made by the bureau. Carefui study 
was also made of the principal occupations 
of the district and the needs of those in and 
out of the government service. 

Washington has a larger proportion of 
working women than any other city in the 
country. 
population above ten years of age were em- 


Nearly 50 per cent. of the female 
ployed at the last census—about twice the 
average percentage of states such as New 
York, 
setts and Ohio. Forty per cent. of the gain- 


Pennsylvania, Illinois, Massachu- 
ful workers in Washington are females. In 
1920, 30,000 


were listed as clerks. 


for example, over persons 


There were 11,000 
stenographers and typists and over 2,000 
bookkeepers and accountants. A study of 
the 


probable educational needs. 


tabulations of occupations indicates 
The opportu- 
nity is not only to provide for these needs, 
but 


their needs and to take advantage of the 


to make those employed appreciate 


new educational opportunities afforded 

to make two students grow where only one 
grew before. 
and the nation is for progressive, highly 
educated men and women who are not ‘‘dy- 
ing in the shell’’ and sinking into the leth- 


The need of the government 


argy and stagnation of routine. 

On the social side, too, the great number 
of available experts in the city with a love 
of teaching and ability to do it. made stil! 


the institution. Since its 


more unique 
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founding four years ago the university has 
always had a superabundance of highly 
educated and trained men and women to 
give, not only its evening instruction, but 
Washington has been 
an attractive force for many cultured men 


even its day work. 


and women not in the government service. 
On our faculty we now have over 150 in- 
structors and a waiting list of available ex- 
perts of about 100. 

This, then, is the social task to which 
Research University has set itself: to ig- 
nore hampering traditions and to estab- 
lish an institution to meet unique educa- 
the for 
growth and professional and cultural ad- 


tional needs, to awaken desire 
vancement, and to bring the expert teacher 
into contact with the student desiring edu- 
cation. 

Practically no other institution of higher 
learning in this country has been founded 
or developed without either public or pri- 
vate subsidies. Universities have in recent 
years vied with each other in their spec- 
tacular ‘‘drives for endowments,’’ and 
state universities are, of course, supported 
by legislative appropriations. This means 
that the colleges of America are to a large 
extent under the thumbs of the wealthy 
donor and the party politician. This has 
always been more or less a hampering in- 
fluence, and any one experienced in Amer- 
ican universities knows that it has diverted 
them too often from their true path. Here, 
then, was an opportunity to found a uni- 
versity supported entirely by the good-will 
and idealism of its instructors and the tui- 
tion paid by its students. Numerous edu- 
eators have urged us to continue on this 
line and to demonstrate that such an insti- 
tution could be successfully conducted in 
the national capital. And, although the 
expense of beginning such a great work is 
enormous in time, energy and money, yet 
we have so far followed this maxim. 

We want, also, to make the university co- 


operative in every sense; we want the 
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teachers to have a vital interest 
growth and development; we want 
‘big stick’’ and ‘‘arbitrary-dictai 
problems to remain non-existent; wi 

no handicap placed on securing the ski}; 
instructor for even the smallest class of on, 
to five students; we want to provi 
scheme of payment that will stimulat: 
structors to do their best. Any on 
quainted with college teaching knows 1 
too many college professors have the | 
and-lofty, ‘‘take-it-or-leave-it’’ 
They are not good salesmen of educatio: 
If they drive their students out of 
classes by poor teaching and bad manag 
ment their salaries go on just the sam 
But here we early devised the scheme 
paying teachers 50 per cent. of the tuition 
collected from their respective students 
the remaining 50 per cent. going to defray 
the large overhead expenses. 

We have purchased 
building at the very heart of the natio 
across the corner of Pennsylvania Avenuw 
from the White House, and fronting 
Lafayette Park, which we regard as our 
campus. The students pay a fee of $10 
for a three-month course in one subj 


attit 
a 1LUCE 


cooperativel) 


which usually consists of twelve to twent 
four recitations. A teacher with a class of 
20 to 30 students gets well paid for his 
teacher dwindles 
from this number down to four or six st 
dents is penalized by diminishing salar 
With some exceptions that are espec 
dealt with, the entire system of payment |s 
a stimulus to effective teaching. No matt 
how highly educated the instructor may b 
he is here financially punished for 
teaching and inability to interest his stu- 


services; a whose class 


dents and show them that his work }s 
worth-while. For, by our largely elect 
system, students are not tied to a ew 


courses, and they need not serve sentenc 
under poor instructors. 


Our students are mature men and 
The averag 


wh 


men, many with gray hair. 
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is somewhat above that of college grad- 
m and about two fifths are college 
They come to the university 
, serious purpose. By the use of psy- 
ical tests and vocational guidance, 
ey can usually learn what they want to 
idy ; and these studies they work on seri- 
isly. This means that they do not need 
be treated as college infants; they do 
require recitations three to five times 

, week in a subject; and they do need op- 
tunity for considerable study by them- 
selves. They require, rather, to be trained 
how to learn and how to go forward for 
the ‘Teaching at its best is but 
the guidance of the learning process.’’ 
One or more good text-books are secured 
for each class, and much research work is 
given in the libraries and museums of the 
city. We have gradually come to the plan 
having most classes recite two hours 

110 minutes) once a week, with frequently 

ten-minute intermission at the middle of 
the period. This plan saves much time on 
the part of both students and instructors, 
and in most classes more than the usual 
amount of subject-matter is thoroughly 
earned during the college year. 

Many other sociological factors have 
been involved in developing and adapting 
Research University to unique local and 
national needs. The university has re- 
frained from duplicating the work of other 
institutions, and much of its work is given 
after the other universities are closed in the 
The four-quarter system, which 
has recently been adopted by a rapidly in- 
creasing number of colleges, has been in 
use from the first. Four twelve-week 
juarters of instruction are given, and each 
quarter is divided into two terms of six 
weeks each. This plan has so many ad- 
vantages that they are specially noted in 

ir large catalog. 

On the psychological and academic side, 
he principal points of progress in educa- 

to-day are those of providing really 


as 


iuates. 


mseives, 


evening. 
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educative subject-matter for many differ- 
ent groups and greatly improved methods 
of teaching and learning. 
disciplinary notion of higher education has 
gone to the wall. In former days it mat- 
tered not so much what one studied so long 


Since 


The old formal- 


as he agonized over it sufficiently. 
that time, when dead languages and higher 
mathematics were almost sufficient for the 
disciplinary training of a college, one sub- 
ject after another has been forced into the 
college curriculum from without to meet 
growing social needs. These subjects are 
now regarded as educational as any others; 
and the aim of good mental training and, 
(at the same time in the same subjects 
worth-while knowledge, habits and ideals, 
is a goal in each subject of study. Sub- 
jects must be both useful and disciplinary 
in the best sense. This means a complete 
overthrow of the old type of college or evo- 
lution through it and the growth of a new 
institution with subjects better related to 
the nature of the human mind and its 
methods of growth as well as to imperative 
social needs. 

We have to-day a new psychology, and 
this is being used to reform college meth- 
ods of teaching and the selection and or- 
ganization of subject-matter. Vague opin- 
ions about education and how the human 
mind operates are giving way to scientific 
investigations and conclusions about men. 
tal nurture that facts and 
good reasoning. 
spent so much for research have made al- 


are based on 
The universities that have 


most no research of their own intimate edu- 
eation problems. The psychology of think- 
ing and good reasoning, the psychology of 
the formation of habits and skills, the psy- 
chology of interest, of concreteness and 
definiteness are making revolutionary 
transformations. The school 
small model of life, not a formal discipline 
in some sequestered nook of the world. 
Students must learn to live by living, to 
solve the problems of life by solving them, 


must be a 
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to deal with reality by dealing with reality. ent conception of the nature of the huma 
One progressive institution in Ohio has re- mind and its methods of learning 
cently made the innovation of organizing growth thus tends to give us an instity 
much of the study of the college on the with many unique and meritorious 
work-study plan, by which students spend tures. The emphasis here is on the 


a five-week period in college and then a ough knowledge of the individual and his 
five-week period in some vocational activ- needs and not on his meeting tradit ona 
ity closely related to their studies and their requirements. The curriculum is fitt 
future profession. the student and not the student to the ; 


Here at Research University the work is riculum. This means that there mus‘ 
so planned that practically all of the stu- psychological and vocational tests at en 
dents who take work after 4:30 o'clock in trance, careful vocational, eultural and 
the afternoon can engage in regular work yeational guidance and a generous us 
during the day. They need not ‘‘work the elective system. Subjects whic! 
their way through college’’ by waiting on traditionally required because of the dis 
table and doing poorly-paid chores at plinary dogma are here made elective. \ 
night when they should be studying. They student is required, for example, to 
‘an take regular work at regular pay and (reek, Latin or higher mathematics, We 
go on regularly with their education. Of have no school of engineering or of crans. 
course, they can not expect to complete a lation to require these. No student is ob 
four-year college course in four years. |iged to take any modern foreign langu 
They have to take fewer subjects and a although six are taught. Great emphasis 
longer time—although a graduate who js Jaid on a thorough knowledge of th 
won a scholarship last year carried regular English language, however, and the 
college work of fifteen hours a week gaved students from unnecessary subjects 
throughout the year and held an important gives much opportunity for study of sul 
position successfully in the Post Office De- jects which are closely related to the fun 
partment. Students who come to the city damental problems of life. 
to study at the university can take part of It is these problems of life which set 
their classes during the day and part dur- problems of education. The aim is so 
ing the evening. A half of each day they happiness through social efficiency ; 
an devote to study and recitations, an-  goeial efficiency ean be analyzed into thes: 
other half to some kind of employment, five factors: vital, voeational, avocatior 
and certain evenings may be devoted to ejyie and moral efficiency. Knowledg 
recitation and study, at the same time re- habits and ideals closely related to thes: 
serving a reasonable number of hours for fve fundamental aims of education 
leisure. Since the instructors are, for the principal problems of our people shou 
most part, specialists in the subjects which eonstitute the backbone of the new colleg 
they are teaching, and are engaged in work requirements. 
of this type each day, the students get, not A number of different degrees are given 
eanned and musty knowledge read from with different requirements. There ar 
notes of a decade or two ago, but live, stim- many schools in the four colleges of 1! 
ulating information, training and ideals yniversity, each of which meets some 5] 
straight from reality. cial need and which provides a course ‘ 

The adoption of an attitude of original pecially designed for a particular grou] 
adaptation of higher education to the needs of students. We have colleges of commer , 
of the students and society and to the pres-_ |jheral arts, education and graduate stud 


f 
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Required studies for the A.B. degree 
rhetorie, economics, personal and pub- 
ygiene, psychology, botany, chemistry, 
rn history, literature, general 
gy, United States history, human ge- 
phy, ethies and publie speaking or ex- 
for 


psy- 


on, with certain opportunities 
tutes. You will note that the subjects 
which most colleges base their faith for 
iired subjects are here not mentioned 
that these required subjects are very 

related to cultural and professional 
etiveness in the modern world. The re- 

ement is a large not a small one, sinee 
the college has the responsibility of insur- 
these five. 


+ a thorough foundation in 


Yet the standards are so high that the uni- 
rsity has been accredited by nearly a 


indred other colleges and state depart- 


Ve 
\ 


ts of education. 

In the College of Liberal Arts we have 
several schools, each with a list of ten to 
forty or fifty subjects and each granting a 
ertificate on the completion of two years 
f work of six to eight hours a week. These 
certificates may be secured both by gradu- 
ates of high schools and by special students 
who have not graduated from a four-year, 
eeredited, secondary-school course. In 
Liberal Arts we have the schools of applied 
art, expression and dramatic art, home eco- 
nomics, literary arts, music, social work, 
and the following departments: English, 
history, languages, mathematics, physical 
education, psychology, natural science and 
social science. In the College of Commerce 
we have schools of accounting, aeronautics, 
business administration, eredits and collec- 
tions, foreign trade, journalism and secre- 
tarial science. In the College of Education 
there is a school of teacher training and 
educational administration and 
supervision. 

The university has reached out with 
correspondence courses to many parts of 
the world and last year was accredited 
by the Board of Education of the Bahama 


one of 
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Islands for teacher training. All the teach- 
ers of the twenty-five inhabited islands are 
offered free instruction in the university 
by the Board of Education, and a repre- 
sentative of the university went to the is- 
lands to study local conditions in order to 
adapt instruction better to the needs of the 
teachers and to devise a new type of school 
building (windowless) for the tropics. Al] 


persons taking correspondence courses 


must take final examinations before local 
officials who will vouch for their examina- 
tions, and no degree is granted without 
residence study at The 
regular one-hundred-twenty hours are re 
The uni- 


the university. 


quired for the bachelor’s degree. 
versity received its charter under the laws 
governing institutions of higher learning 
of the District of Columbia, and it has been 
exempted from taxation because of its non- 
profit-making character. Day classes in 
the first two years of the college course 
will be offered this fall. At present the in- 
struction is largely after five o'clock in the 
evening. 

We have found that the university must 
be conducted on business-like and econom- 
ical lines sufficiently well to obtain most of 
its running expenses from the tuitions from 
a large body of students. The principal 
need is for a sufficient number of buildings 
owned by the university and adequate 
equipment for teaching the 
ences. These the university is about to se- 
eure through gifts. In no other city in the 
country, probably, could an institution of 
this character be developed and made suc- 
cessful because of the lack of available ex- 
perts to teach the many classes. The 
university has demonstrated that students 


natural sci- 


may recite as well as study in the evening 
The ordinary day college requires students 
to study at night, but it is far more stimu- 
lating for a student to be in a class and 
have his recitations in the evening than to 
try to study at this time. By judicially 
limiting the number of studies that may be 
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taken at any one time by a person engaged 
in his profession during the day, a high 
class of graduate and undergraduate work 
Other 
rapidly coming to the point where they are 


may be secured. universities are 
recognizing this fact and are granting the 
same degrees and certificates for such work 
as they have hitherto granted day students. 

In the way of choosing, creating, organ- 
izing and experimentally developing new 
subjects of instruction and working out 
new and better methods of college teach- 
ing, the university has a very great oppor- 
tunity which it is using, I believe, conserva- 
tively and wisely. A number of leading 
men in education and other pursuits now 
hold degrees from the university, and two 
so far have been granted the degree of doe- 
tor of philosophy: Dr. Charles H. Lane, of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Eduea- 
tion, and Dr. Samuel H. DeVault, Pro- 
fessor at the University of Maryland. The 
growing number of graduates and certifi- 
eate holders are the best means the univer- 
sity has of making known the quality and 
spirit of its instruction. Such an experi- 
mental institution has important services 
to perform in stimulating other higher in- 
stitutions to incorporate progressive meas- 
ures, in working out new methods of cul- 
tural and professional training, and in giv- 
ing a sound and well-balanced education to 
large numbers of persons who otherwise 
would not secure higher education. The 
future is bright. Money is not the princi- 
pal pillar of a real university, and a log 
becomes quite respectable when occupied 
by a superior instructor and student. 

Louts WIN RaAPeEER, 
President 
RESEARCH UNIVERSITY, 
WasuinoTon, D. C. 

OPPORTUNITIES IN THE ENG- 

LISH CLASS FOR EDUCATION 


AS GUIDANCE 


IN his article, ‘‘ Education as guidance,’’ 
appearing in Scoot anp Society of De- 
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cember 23, 1922, Dr. J. M. Brewe, 
fully points out how misleading is { 
that ‘‘the 
is to teach children to 


iterated statement purpe 
education 
**One can not think in a vacuum,’’ rem 
Dr. Brewer, ‘‘any more than he ean bri 
ina vacuum. The thinking done in s 
must, therefore, be directed towards { 
sentials of lite. The development o 
and careful thinking in Greek and ale 
or checkers and billiards will not auto 
cally develop a next generation of me: 
women who think carefully about 
marriages, religion, publie service and ¢ 
other pressing problems with whic 
Accurate t 





next generation will deal. 
ing in all the activities and attitud 
childhood life is the best 


and guarantee of accurate thinking iy 


preparation 


adult activities. Thus only ean the n 
generation solve its problems better 
we are solving ours.”’ 

To face many questions concerning t 
most common of life’s activities and 
tudes is one of the great satisfactior 
the teaching of English in either th 
Whet 
the class work be in composition or liter 
ture, real-life 
Within a few weeks my pupils hav 
knowingly presented typical cases for dis 
the vital and 
everyday attitudes. In an 
senior boy had related how an acquaint 
ance of his, on returning from work o! 


receiv 


mentary or the secondary school. 


countless problems aris 


cussion on most frequi 


oral them: 


evening in a crowded ear, had 
from the ear conductor in return for a tw 
dollar bill an excessive proportion of sma 
change. My student narrated to the mer 
riment of the class how his acquaintance 
had induced a group of fellow workers t 
cooperate in passing pennies to the 
ductor in question daily over a consider 
able period of time. These thought! 
young men had gleefully entered a co! 
pact against the ear conductor. One wou 
imagine that from their own experienc 
the factory these fellow workers w 
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vained sufficiently broad sympathies 
ze the difficulties of a car employee’s 
n. One would imagine also that for 
the orderly 
—a matter affecting the con- 


sake of running of a 
yded car 
ce of the passengers—these workers 
have hesitated to harass the con- 
The thoughtlessness of these work- 
s well paralleled in the thoughtless- 
the class as shown in their unpro- 
y amusement as listeners. Here, how- 
was a topie of much vocational and 
mport. Adequate class discussion 
roused by the teacher. The students 
ed to picture the peculiarly exacting 
tions of the car conductor’s work. It 
yped that from this discussion the stu- 
ts may join less frequently with that 
rous group of persons who not only 
eonductor responsible for all de- 
transportation but also feel that he 
employee whom they may rebuke 
and insolently. 
within 
sen for my students to consider the 


Similarly recent times occasion 
of a physician under certain cireum- 
nees to respond to a call without hope of 
npensation and even at much inconveni- 
to himself. the 


ils finally made clear to all that in 


Diseussion among 
sing certain callings we must be ready 
give of our knowledge and skill in emer- 
ney with complete unselfishness, even 
sacrifice. Questions more practical 
but still essentially ethical or social have 
isen. How, for example, should an em- 
lovee deport himself towards an unfair 
employer in the interval between the em- 
lovee’s securing a new position and his 
release from his present position ? 
Not only in composition work but much 
re concretely and much more frequently 
literature work does the English teacher 
ve the opportunity to guide enlightening 
exchange of thought on real-life, every- 
‘situations and attitudes. The opening 
essay of Irving’s ‘‘Sketch-Book’’ presents, 
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the 
young 


in the description of the landing of 
vessel, the pathetic picture of the 
wife meeting her ill and forlorn sailor hus- 
band, *‘so wasted, so pale, so ghastly that 
it was no wonder even the eye of affection 
did not recognize him.’’ Such a picture 
may recall to students the peculiar rigors 
of the sailor’s life while at sea and also 
the usual forlornness of his life while in a 
foreign or a distant port. Of this forlorn 
ness children living in a coast city will nat- 
urally have some basis for appreciation 
Yet even they are much in the position of 
Harvey Cheyne before his enforced service 
on the fishing schooner as described in 
‘*Captains Courageous.’’ How brietly and 
significantly Kipling tells of Harvey's final 


‘*He 


marble 


realization of the fisherman's labors! 
halibut 
slabs ashore, but it had never occurred to 
Now he 
and every inch of his body ached 
fatigue.’’ If 
the sailor’s life will incidentally urge our 


had seen many times on 
him to ask how they came inland. 

knew ; 
with Irving’s reference to 
pupils to the reading of Kipling’s work, so 
much the better for their literary taste as 
Yet 


Irving’s merely passing picture may elicit 


well as for their social sympathies 


from the pupils apt narratives and discus- 
sion which, though also given in passing, 
will be likely in some profitable way to in- 
crease that ‘‘social understanding’’ which 
is such an important aim of education. 

As a mere glance at the ‘‘Sketch-Book’’ 


reveals a picture suggestive of profitable 


diseussion, so will a mere glance at the 
‘‘Roger de Coverley Papers’’ or ‘‘Silas 
Marner’’ or ‘‘The House of the Seven 


What cordial attachment exists 
In- 


Gables.’’ 
between Sir Roger and his servants! 
stead of fleeing from Sir Roger, his ser- 


vants place themselves in his way. ‘‘ There 


is one particular which I have seldom seen 
but at Sir Roger’s; it is usual in all other 
places, that servants fly from the parts of 
the house through which their master is 
passing; on the contrary, here they indus- 
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triously place themselves in his way; and 
it is on both sides, as it were, understood as 
a visit, when the servants appear without 
calling.’’ Surely in these essays is much 
matter tor thought concerning the servant 
What Sir 


Roger’s eliminating from his household the 


problem. was the secret of 


problem of ‘‘labor turnover’’? 
In ‘‘Silas Marner’’ 


outset meet an abundance of situations ap- 


we shall from the 
propriate for our purpose: Silas’s refuge 
in work in order ‘‘to bridge over the love- 
life’’; 
lack of occupational preparation, a result, 


less chasm of his Godtrey’s utter 
of course, of his time; the view of the time 
towards enlisting as a soldier, ‘‘the most 
desperate step, short of suicide, in the eyes 
of respectable families’’; Molly’s early oe- 
cupational environment, a ‘‘barmaid’s 
paradise of pink ribbons and gentleman’s 
jokes’’; Dr. Kimble’s ‘‘volatility in busi- 
ness hours and his tense seriousness over 
eards and brandy.’’ A most superficial re- 
eall of ‘‘The House of the Seven Gables’’ 
similarly brings forth numerous apt situa- 
tions. What a pathetically ludicrous but 
instructive picture Hepzibah presents in 
her attitude towards useful work as a thing 
incompatible with true gentility! Her view 
was typical of the view of her time. Con- 
trasting with it Phoebe’s attitude. 
Hepzibah prided herself on her inaptitude 
in household management; Phoebe’s great 


pride was her ease and skill as housewife. 


was 


‘*Tt is very queer, but none the less true,’’ 
notes Hawthorne, ‘‘that people are gener- 
ally quite as vain, or even more so, of their 
deficiencies than of their available gifts; 
as was Hepzibah of this native inapplica- 
bility, so to speak, of the Pyncheons to any 
useful purpose.’’ The vastly happier re- 
sults of Phoebe’s attitude both in the shop 
and in the home will with discussion come 
to mean much to the pupils. The deport- 
ment and demands of Hepzibah’s miscel- 
eustomers on the first day are 
So is Uncle Venner’s 


laneous 
worth considering. 
probable mistake in aecepting himself early 
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in life as one of meagre abilities. ‘‘{"y,.), 





Venner was commonly regarded as rat} 
deficient, than otherwise, in his wits 
truth he had virtually pleaded guilty + 
charge, by searcely aiming at such succes 
as other men seek, and by taking on}; 
humble and modest part in the intercoy 
of life which belongs to the alleged 
eiency.’’ Notable besides is the variet 
Holgrave’s occupational experiences w 
‘*had been taken up with the eareless 
rity of an adventurer, who had his bre; 
earn.’’ 

The foregoing random examples of 


eal real life situations presented in the reg 


ular English classies studied in the hie 
school all deal, it will be noticed, with vor 
bound up wit 


tional topics—questions 


daily work. They are not, however 
rowly vocational; they are at once vo 


And the 
ethical or spiritual phase of life work t 


tional and ethical. essenti; 


often escapes us. Through his daily wo 
chiefly a man puts into practice his 
Th 


ciples of morality which a man holds w 


ciples of humanitarian service. 


express themselves naturally and most s 
viceably in the way he performs his da 
work. In his daily work a man is making 
his existence worthwhile to his fellow m« 
Thus, although the foregoing illustrat 
from the English classics relate to da 
work, they relate to it in no selfishly ma 
terial way but, on the contrary, in 
broadly humanitarian and spiritual sens‘ 
This very breadth of vocational ques 
tions reminds us of the commonplace t 
a man’s home life, civie life, vocational lift 
recreational life and religious life are a 
mutually interrelated. The principles and 
practices which make for the highest good 
ness and usefulness in one relationshi 
must carry over to all other relationships 
It is for education to provide those prin- , 
ciples (and the means, too, for practicing 
them) which relate, not to one, but to al! 
life’s activities. 





svousT 11, 1923) 
As literature is the reflection of the uni- 
| experiences of mankind, it is a most 
ropriate and abundant medium for the 
nting in the mind of the child guid- 
meepts for all of life’s activities. The 


ting up of these guiding ideals of con- 

n general is an acknowledged aim of 

teaching of literature. It is expressed 

iorably by Mr. Charles Swain Thomas 

lhe Teaching of English in the See- 
School”’: 

ost important task in teaching is the 

»f character and our most effective agency 

Pupils may not enjoy 


literary selection. 


preaching—especially if it is directed 
t at them. On the other hand they delight 

s ipon the stage of action, right in contest 
g. The open and the straightforward 

s that the hero employs win quick allegiance 
nstant sympathy. In such contests as these, 
a thousand other ways, the men and women 
1ave written books have 
ethened the moral fiber of their readers; 
can gainsay the aid 
i? To have these matters talked over sym- 
tically in class, to call out the views of the 


unconsciously 
and 


such examples have 


is members, to invite their confidence, and 


ffer them guidance—what English teacher does 
it cherish this as the best portion of his chosen 
? 


rA? 

The diseussion of these problems of con- 
duct should, of course, be in as definite 
terms as possible. The discussion of prob- 
ems of home life should preferably give 
concepts which the child may carry into 
his personal home life. The barrenness, the 
lack of family feeling in the Cass mother- 
iess home ean by discussion, concrete yet 
not injudiciously personal, remind pupils 
of the need in the home of each member’s 
giving time and attention to every other 


member. Frequently merely asking 


whether George Eliot gives a realistic pic- 
ture of the Cass home will lead pupils to 
assert that in many homes brothers and 
sisters thoughtlessly go their individual 
In such homes there are not the 
mutual eontacts that foster mutual knowl- 
To the implied 


paths, 


edge and mutual interest. 
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eoncept of the need of mutual regard in 
the family I find children readily receptive. 
In like 
themselves as in 
thorne’s hint that the recreational time of 


manner, children often express 


agreement with : Haw- 
young people is so often spent in the piti- 
less baiting of some one weak or forlorn. 
Pupils easily see how this often applies to 
their occasional treatment of the foreigner 
or the slightly demented. If 
open-minded manner we ask our pupils to 


thus in an 


judge the realism of Hawthorne’s picture, 
I find that generally they agree sympatheti- 
eally with the following harsh indictment: 

boys, who, when old enough to run 
about the streets, have no more reverence 
for what is beautiful and holy, nor pity for 
what is sad, no more sense of sacred mis- 
ery, sanctifying the human shape in which 
it embodies itself, than if Satan were the 
father of them all!’’ In Hawthorne, ac- 
cordingly, children analyze a typical situa- 
tion which causes them to realize that the 
peculiarities of those singled out for their 
sport are pitiable weaknesses and that to 
bait the weak and helpless is despicably 
cowardly. 

Concreteness in the application of the 
concept is often intensified, to be sure, by 
supplementary fact knowledge. Especially 
is this available in those primarily voca- 
tional concepts. Hepzibah’s realization of 
her unsuitability to become a teacher of 
little children because, as the author indi- 
cated, ‘‘the very ABC has become a science 
greatly too abstruse to be any longer taught 
by pointing a pin from letter to letter,”’ 
might well lead to the study by appointed 
members of the class of the present-day de- 
mands in teacher training. The discussion 
of the previously mentioned volatility of 
Dr. Kimble, who according to the older 
fashion was merely an apothecary, ‘‘with- 
out authority of diploma,’’ would lead to a 
similar study of the increasing professional 
standardization in the field of medicine 
Knowledge and information will often aid 
toward concrete discussion. 
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Even concrete discussion, however, re- 
lating, as it does, the great typical situa- 
tions of literature to the typical situations 
in the life experiences of the child, can do 
little more than transmit to the child the 
intended generalized ideal. To insure the 
habitual adoption of the ideal, practice 
should supplement discussion. The ideals 
should actually function as motives in the 
child’s present-day activities. Athletic and 
social activities outside of class give un- 
limited opportunity for the useful concrete 
application of ideals. The tendency in edu- 
cation is to offer more guidance to students 
as individuals and as groups in their out- 
side activities. The vocational counsellor 
may make enlightening use of concepts 
gained from the observed experience of 
characters in literature; so also may the 
athletic coach or the dean or the principal. 
The growth of the increasingly democratic 
student councils gives opportunity for the 
practice of most of the civie ideals incul- 
eated through literature. Such student 
bodies give tempting ground for the devel- 
opment in vicious form of rhetoric and ora- 
tory, for instance, and for out-and-out 
demagoguery. Here the ideals taught 
through Shakespeare’s ‘‘Julius Caesar’’ 
may be practiced. Equally pertinent is 
that satirie picture given by Hawthorne of 
the ‘‘intended grooming’’ of Judge Pyn- 
cheon for nomination as governor, of the 
assembled group of ‘‘practical politicians, 
every man of them, and skilled to adjust 
those preliminary measures which steal 
from the people without its knowledge the 
power of choosing its own rulers.’’ 

Such practical application in the varied 
activities of the pupils would mean most 
effective correlation. Ingenuity would in- 
dieate potential applications at first unim- 
agined. Common sense would clearly 
show what ideals to stress most persistently. 
Thus students would unconsciously be an- 
ticipating many of the perplexing but in- 
evitable problems of later life which now 


too often are solved without any m 
basis in either theory or practice. 
WiLuiaM F. Lines 
SoutH Boston High ScHOOL 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOLS IN 
GERMANY 


Four German experimental public 


according to a bulletin issued by the Bur 
Education, were originated by Dr. Pau 
Hamburg, to prepare children for citizer 
the new and complete democratic stat: 
was heralded in Germany after the wor! 
Dr. Paulsen, now superintendent of sec! 
Berlin, plans to open twelve schools 
city. 

Dr. Paulsen and the school princip: 
teachers who inaugurated the régime ot 
plete freedom in Hamburg, continue th 
of education in the hope that the coming 
eration will be able to build a state i 
freedom and cooperation replace the cor 
ol to-day, the bulletin states. They do not 
to know what that new world should 
they believe that a generation brought 
freedom, with aspirations of the soul 
pressed, will be able to see what teache: 
politicians of to-day can not see and to d 
no nation has done so far. Their idea 
to be making a deep impression on Germ: 

A strange kind of school is described 
bulletin. Not school knowledge, but chan 
and the free development of individualit 
its aims. The beginners start at the age « 
with a specified teacher, but as they grow 
they choose their own teachers. There ar 
grades, no regular classes, no promotions. 
children simply go to school and live for 
6 hours a day with their teachers. They t: 
freely, move freely about the building, and 
on what interests them. They ask questions : 
the teachers are there to answer them. Thi 
want to learn to read or write or to do 
thing in arithmetic and the teacher is ther 
help them. If they do not want to lear 
things no one forces them, or even urges ¢ 





te learn. In time every child does want to r 


or write, the teachers say, and they wait 
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ire appears, for love of reading and 
edge ean not be foreed. After several 
e child is said to have made great prog- 
The teachers emphasize, however, that 
in text-books is incidental, for no one 
the kind of knowledge these children 
eed in a type of society the future of 
s as yet untoreseen. 
rents do not like this revolutionary mode 
ation, they may send their children to 
the conventional schools of the city, but 
stated that most parents whose children 
these schools are whole-heartedly in favor 
experiment. The teachers are people ot 
intelligenee, high ideals and remarkable 
re. The children are said to be spontane- 
self-reliant, and to express themselves 
eely than children in most schools. 
se observations of the Paulsen schools 
le by C. W. Washburne, superinten- 
schools of Winnetka, Ill. Twenty-one 
( ental schools were visited during his 
three months—5 in England, 4 in Bel- 
} in Holland, 2 in France, 3 in Switzer- 
1 in Austria, 2 in Czechoslavia and 1 in 
( any All these schools are described in 
1 of Education Bulletin, 1923, No. 37. 


THE PREVENTION OF DELINQUENCY 


Ix Scnoo. AND Society for July 28, the 
of the Commonwealth Fund for the pre- 
vention of delinqueney were printed. For the 
plishment of these aims there has been 

t work since 1921 by four social agencies : 

At the New York School of Social Work, of 
vhich Porter R. Lee is director, fifteen annual 
fellowships have been provided for students of 
suitable qualifications who desire to fit them- 
selves for work as psychiatric social workers, 
visiting teachers or probation officers. Special 
courses are offered in these fields for fellowship 
students and others, and a psychiatric clinic 

nown as the Bureau of Children’s Guidance 

s been established under the direction of Dr. 
Bernard Glueck. The bureau received its first 
hild on January 27, 1922, and up to May 1, 
1925, had aecepted 178 children. 

The Mental Hygiene division of the program 
is devoted exclusively to psychiatric work. Pro- 
vision has been made for two mobile demonstra- 
m elinies under the direction of Dr. V. V. 


Anderson. Each is staffed by a psychiatrist in 
charge, an assistant psychiatrist, a psychologist, 
social workers and necessary clerical help. St. 
Louis was the city selected for the first demon- 
stration clinic. From there the clinic moved to 
Norfolk, Va., in January, 1923. The second 
demonstration clinic began work in Dallas, 
Texas, on February 13, 1923. It is expected 
that these two clinics will spend from six to 
twelve months on each demonstratio: The 
work of this division also includes a psychiatric 
clinie established for a two-year period in con- 
nection with the child welfare demonstration 
now being conducted in Monmouth County, New 
Jersey. 

Under the third division of the program two 
undertakings in the field of the visiting teacher 
and a special grading experiment have been 
carried on. The first undertaking provides for 
the placing of a visiting teacher in each of the 
five publie schools affiliated with the Bureau of 
Children’s Guidance. The second undertaking 
is under the supervision of the National Com- 
mittee on Visiting Teachers, affiliated with the 
Public Education Association. This committee 
was especially organized for the purpose, with 
Mr. Howard W. Nudd, director of the Public 
Education Association, as chairman. It is car- 
rying out the plan of placing thirty visiting 
teachers for three-year periods, for demonstra- 
tion purposes, in as many communities in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States. Of the im- 
portance of visiting teacher work to delinquency 
the fund says: 

The visiting teacher occupies a strategic position 
where she is in touch with large numbers of chil 
dren and where, with the assistance of the school 
staff, she can learn which boys and girls are likely 
to develop wayward habits. She comes in contact 
with these problems at an early period, before the 
habits of the children have become fixed; and thus 
she can be a very great force in the prevention of 
delinquency. 

The function of the Joint Committee on 
Methods of Preventing Delinquency is to pro 
vide a coordinating agency for the program as 
a whole and to handle inquiries, field studies 
and publication and information service con 
nected with the enterprise. Of this fourth 
division of the work Graham Romeyn Taylor 
is executive director and Mabel Brown Ellis 
assistant director. 
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COLLEGIATE COURSES IN BUSINESS 


showing 28,991 students in college 


FIGURES 


courses in accounting, 17,623 in banking and 


finance, 9,615 in organization and management, 


6,369 in collegiate secretarial courses, 12,202 in 


foreign training subjects and 4,520 in transpor- 


tation have recently been made publie by the 


United States Bureau of Edueation in a series 


of commercial education circulars. The infor- 
mation, which was collected by the bureau’s 


specialist in commercial education, Dr. Glen 


Levin Swiggett, is mainly for the year 1921-22, 


and shows substantial gains in all of these 
courses over the preceding year. 

Accounting courses are offered in 163 colleges 
and universities, according to the cireulars, and 
are taking 


The total 


accounting 


2,128 students in these institutions 


accounting as a “major” subject. 


number of students enrolled in 
courses increased by more than fifty per cent. 
over the preceding vear. 

institutions of 


In banking and finance 177 


college or university grade were reported as 
giving courses, with 994 of the 17,623 students 
organization 


119 


tions, with 673 students enrolled as majors, and 


enrolled as majors. Courses in 


and management are reported by institu- 
collegiate secretarial courses by 48. There were 
631 students enrolled as majors in secretarial 
Transportation courses were given by 
4.820 


courses, 
86 colleges and universities, and of the 
students enrolled 248 were taking them as 
majors. 

Statistics for 1922—23 in courses in foreign 
service training (chiefly foreign trade) show 
one or more subjects in this field offered by 52 
28 states, with a total enrollment 
in such courses of 12,202, as compared with 
10,963 last In 1922 3,122 
students carrying the work as a “major”; this 


number had increased to 4,973 during the pres- 


institutions in 


year. there were 


ent year. 


THE NEW MICHIGAN LAW RELATING 
TO TEACHERS RETIREMENT 
FUNDS 
THE Condon bill, passed at the recent session 
of the Michigan Legislature, has now become a 
Under this new law the teachers’ retire- 


law. 
ment funds of cities of the state having a popu- 
lation of more than 250,000 and comprising a 
single school district are placed in the hands of 
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The base ot p 


is made $1,500 instead of $1,000 under 


a board of seven trustees. 


law and the trustees may, in their dis: 


deduct not less than one per cent. or mo 


There j 


fund section, providing tor the repaym« 





five per cent. of monthly salary. 








protession, Of the 





teachers, leaving the 





tributions with simple interest at four pr 
Michigan 


quoted herewith in their complete text: 


Certain sections of the 


Section 1. In every city having a po] 


than two hundred and fifty thou 


comprising a single school district, wherei 


more 


ant to law there is a local public school t 


retirement fund, all sub-funds thereof aré 


abolished and said fund shall be hereaft 


retirement fund of said city. 


fund 


teachers’ 


Section 3. Said shall be administé 


consisting of the president 


board of edueat 


seven trustees 
president pro-tem. of the 
said city; a third member of said board, ay 
by the said president; the superintend 
schools of said city; and of three resident t 
other than the superintendent, selected as 
provided by law. 
Section 4. 


nuitants placed on the roll of the annuita 


} 


Said fund may be paid onl 


follows: Teachers who have served in th 
schools for thirty years, with twenty years 
vice next preceding retirement in the se! 
said city, shall on application to said trust 
placed on said roll; teachers who have serv 
ten years next preceding retirement in the s 
of said city may in the discretion of said trust 
by a two thirds vote, be placed on said roll be 
of disability and subsequently removed ther 
or restored thereto. 

Section 6. The board of education of sa 
shall from month to deduct from the sa 


aries of all teachers not less than one or mor 


month 
five per cent., as may be determined by said t: 
tees, and pay same over to said fund as the c 
butions thereto of said teachers, no deduct 
be made with reference to the part of any sala 
in excess of fifteen hundred dollars per annu 


YEAR IN MUSIC IN AMERICAN 
COLLEGES 


THE 


THE series of three concerts by the university 
chorus at the Columbia summer session, 
held August 13, 14 and 15, serve as a remn 
that the past academic year was an activé 
in a musical way in American colleges and 
There large attendances 


versities. were 
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lepartments and schools of music, and 
rress is reported to have been satisfactory. 

Sivnificant, as a hope of reaction against jazz, 

student movement for singing good music 

Harvard University. Under Dr. A. T. 

n, the Harvard Glee Club several years 

loned the style of program long char- 

of college clubs and gave selections 

1922 


Harvard singers visited France, where their 


t. both classical and modern. In 
rts won high praise. Their rendition in 
tern cities this past spring of French, Rus- 

German, Seandinavian and other music 

ost interesting, although the quality of 
es Was not quite as good as in 1922. Hap- 

ther colleges have followed the Harvard 
ecedent to the extent of half classical, halt 
ar programs. 
the Intercollegiate Glee Club competition, 
held in New York during the winter, first place 
awarded to Dartmouth with 269 points, 
| place to the Princeton singers with 265 
ts, and third place to Yale with 260 points. 
standing of the other clubs entered in the 
petition was: 4, University of Pennsyl- 
; 5, Wesleyan; 6, Wisconsin; 7, Amherst; 
8, Columbia; 9, Harvard; 10, Penn State. The 
les were Madame Sembrich, Dr. Walter 
Damrosch and the late H. T. Krehbiel. 

Among musie festivals at colleges perhaps the 
most noteworthy were the Bach festival at Le- 
high University in May, when the Bethlehem 
Bach Choir celebrated the twenty-fifth anniver- 
its founding by Dr. J. Fred. Wolle, and 


he North Shore festival at Northwestern Uni- 


sarv ol 


a 
Announcement is made at Yale of a new com- 
petition for the $1,000 anonymous prize offered 
» new Yale song. The first part of the com- 
petition is for words only and is limited to Yale 
students and alumni; it will close on January 1, 
1924 
selected and the competition for a musical set- 
ting, open to the general public, will begin, con- 
ng to May 1. It is the hope of the donors 

t a song of the anthem type will be brought 


Then one or more sets of words will be 


ut by the competition. 


THE MOORE SCHOOL OF ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING AT THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 

THROUGH a merger with the Moore School of 
Electrieal Engineering, provided for in the will 
ot the late Alfred Fitler Moore, as a memorial 
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to his parents, the University of Pennsylvania 
is to become the seat of one of the best-equipped 
and endowed schools of electrical engineering in 
America. This became known through an an- 
nouncement by Provost Josiah H. Penniman of 
an agreement between the Moore trustees and 
the trustees of the university by which the two 
are to be merged under the name of the Moore 
School of Electrical 

school is to have the 

$1,500,000 left by Mr. 
funds hitherto at the disposal of the university's 


Engineering. The new 


; 


fund of 


the 


income from a 


Moore, as well as 


electrical engineering department. 
In announcing the establishment of the new 


school, Provost Penniman said: 


The university has already available in its pres 
ent engineering building sufficient space for this 
new school, at least for the present, and also am 
ple modern equipment to take care of the present 
needs of this school; for the entire equipment of 
the electrical engineering department of the uni 
versity will become the equipment of the Moore 
School of Electrical Engineering. 

The income from the Moore fund will be avail 
able to meet the yearly expenditures necessary to 
provide instruction of the highest grade in elec 
The thus 


rendered available for training students of electri 


trical engineering. increased income 
cal engineering will be used not only to improve 
what we have already found to be good, but also 
to develop the subjects through original investi 
gation carried on by faculty and students, so that 
the take a 
position among schools of electrical engineering 

There the 


staff to make it possible to give to each student 


school will almost at once foremost 


will be additions made to teaching 


individual and intimate and personal attention, 


and these additions will be men of ability as in 


spiring teachers and also investigators of recog 
nized standing. 
The new school, which will probably be ready 


for operation in the fall, will bear somewhat the 
same relationship to the university as does the 
Thomas W. Evans Institute, which is the School 
Mr. Moore, who 
was a manufacturer of insulated wire, died on 
September 18, 1912. 
will, his estate was retained in trust during the 


of Dentistry of the university. 
Under the terms of his 


lifetime of his wife, Emily Louisa Moore, who 


died this year. 


THE LAURA SPELMAN ROCKEFELLER 
MEMORIAL FUND 

Tue Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, 

founded in October, 1918, by John D. Rocke 
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feller in memory of his wife, with an endow- 
ment of $75,000,000, expended $9,361,871.12 up 
to December 31, 1922, according to a summary 
ot the first report made public by the trustees. 

In addition to the sum actually spent, $3,486,- 
$58.66 is awaiting the fulfillment of conditions 
for payment. Administrative expense amounted 
to $43,861.81. The income of the memorial dur- 
ing this period, October, 1918, to December 31, 
1922, was $13,605,048.85, leaving a margin over 
expenditures and obligations incurred of $712,- 
427.20. 

Social welfare organizations received $3,299,- 
446.50. Religious organizations received $2,- 
974,731, while the fund for emergency reliet, 
of which the China Famine Fund and the 
American Relief Administration were the sole 
beneficiaries, amounted to $1,542,916. For edu- 
eation and public health, $801,222.69 and $693,- 
054.93, respectively, were expended. Scientific 
research received grants of $50,500. 

The report says: 


1 


In order to preserve the resources of the me 
morial for forward-looking experimental work, it 
has been the tendency of the memorial to diminish 
gradually its contributions to general budgets for 
current expenses of social welfare organizations, 
and to make appropriations rather to special pro 
jects which are new and which require a reason 
ably limited period of time for testing out. If 
such a special project is successful, it would be 
the expectation that it would be absorbed in the 
general budget of the organization, support coming 
from the organization’s general constituency. 

In this way the resources of the memorial would 
be used at all times in pushing ahead, in taking 
the risks of experimental work, and in giving social 
welfare organizations the opportunity for develop- 
mental activities which their ordinary resources 
could not provide. 

Funds such as the memorial are large enough 
and permanent enough to make it possible, by 
planning over a period of years to attack really 
fundamental problems of human welfare and to 
reach relatively remote ends. It is from the stand- 
point of this opportunity that the memorial looks 
in the determination of its policies and in the 
cultivation of its field. 

In 1920 the memorial appropriated $500,000 to 
the principal fund of the National Board of the 
Y. W. C. A., and in 1921 an additional $200,000 
was appropriated to be applied toward a retire- 
ment fund for employees of the board. Other ap 
propriations to the National Board of the Y. W. 
C. A. for its general purposes during the past four 


years amount to $122,500. 


To the International Committee of th 
C. A., for its work in this country 
$333,997.04 has been contributed during t 
of years represented. In addition to this 
$750,000 was appropriated to the retire 
of the Y. M. C. A. toward a total amount 
of $4,000,000. 

The trustees of the memorial have 
pressed by the broad national importa: 

Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. in pron 
interdenominational lines the physical, int 
and moral welfare of the young men 
women of this country. They also feel t 
sity for strong national boards for these or; 
tions in performing their functions effect 

in extending both in this country and al 
contributions which these organizations are 
make to human welfare. 

The Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts have bee: 
both in their regular work and in special act 
To the Boy Scouts $100,000 was appro; 
toward a revolving fund of $350,000, which 
to enable the organization to take care of t 
inventories which must be carried if t 
throughout the country are to be prompt 
economically supplied with equipment necessa 
successful conduct of scouting. 

An appropriation which will amount t 
than $55,000 has been made to the Girl S 
the inauguration of courses of instruct 
Scout leaders in various universities and 


colleges. Such courses are now given in 


institutions, and in thirteen of them the expr 


of the instruction has already been taken 
the college. 

The educational work of the Women’s 
Christian Colleges in the Orient, and of t! 


missionary colleges of the Near East, Robert 


lege of Constantinople, the American Universit 


Beirut and the Constantinople Women’s 
appealed to the trustees as being unusually 
priate for assistance by the memorial. Thes 
cational institutions, administered by An 
for the welfare of the young people of ba 
countries, represent a very real interest 
Rockefeller. To the Women’s Union ¢ 
Colleges in the Orient $1,000,000 was approp 
and to the joint campaign of the three colleg 
the Near East $366,666. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 


A BRONZE tablet to mark the birthpl: 
Andrew D. White has been placed on 


house at the corner of Main and Albany Str 


in Homer, New York. Engraved on it 
following inscription: “In This House was 


1 





1923] 


7, 1832, Dickson White, 
Historian, Diplomat, First President 


Andrew 


University.” 


LLoR ELMER ELLswortH Browy, of 
rk University, who received six months’ 
the 
to sail for Europe on August 11 for a 


He 


During his absence, Dr. 


cently trom university council, 


recuperation. will be accom- 


y Mrs. 
\lexander, president of the council, will 


Brown. 


¢ chancellor, with the general adminis- 
ork in the hands of a committee com- 
Dr. Marshall S. Brown, dean of facul- 
Lerov E. Kimball, bursar of 


Harold 


the univer- 
O. Voorhis, secretary to the 


Witt1AM ARNOLD SHANKLIN, president 
eyan University, has resumed his duties 
vear’s absence spent in Europe and on 
fie Coast on account of ill health. 


EpGar F. 


rsity of Pennsylvania, recently returned 


Situ, formerly provost of the 
trip to Louisiana, Texas and Arkansas, 


he addressed sections of the American 
Society and delivered commencement 
at Rice Institute, Texas, and at the 
Arkansas. He spoke at 
rsity, and at Rice Institute officiated in 
ol lor a 
] 


al laboratory. 


Tulane 


eremony breaking ground new 


ING to a eablegram to the Philadelphia 

er from Constantinople, Mr. Charles R. 
e, former United States minister to China, 
fered to send, at his own expense, Profes- 
John Dewey, of Columbia University, to 
next year to assist in reorganizing the 
tional system—as Professor Dewey did for 
nese—if Turkey is willing to invite him 


in that advisory capacity. Angora is said 


onsidering the offer. 


orGE W. Kircuway, former dean of 


Columbia University Law School and a 


penologist, has been appointed by Gover- 
Pinchot, of 
Osborne, to investigate the entire prison 


Pennsylvania, with Thomas 


of the state. 


Journal of Education reports that Dr. 
Cross, professor of economics at the 


rsity of California, has declined a $20.000 
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a year position as head of the An 
tution of Banking. The institut 

tional branch of the American Ba 
Dr. 


$4,500 a year. 


ciation. Cross will continue 


VICE-PRESIDENTS to serve with Miss Olive M 


of the National Eduecatio 
Association, for the year 1923-24, 

at the Oakland meeting as follows: C 
Alabama; C. B. Rose, Arizona; E. Ruth Ty: 
Nebraska; Mary F. Mooney, Californi: 
Stoops, Pennsylvania; Anna L. Force, 
rado; Florence M. Hale, Maine; Annie Griffs 
Arkansas; C. F. Iowa; S. L 
The retiring president, William B 
first 


Jones, president 


Garrett, Smit 
Tennessee. 
vice-president under thé 


Owen, becomes 


rules. 


Dr. WILLIAM W. 


University of California as dean of the school 


Kemp has returned to thé 
of education. He is succeeded as president of 
the State Teachers College at vy Dr 
E. R. of the California State Depart- 


ment 


San José by 
Snyder, 


of Education. 


Dr. Hartan C. Hines, of the school of edu 
cation of the University of Washington, has ré 
to the ot 


education at the University of Cincinnati. 


signed accept position prolessor ol 


Horace W. MoreELock, 
dent the Sul State 


Texas, succeeds R. L. Marquis, who has become 


recently elected presi 


of Ross Teachers College, 
president of the North Texas State Teachers 
Mr. Morelock is a native of 


was superintendent of 


College at Denton. 
schools at 
since then 
been head of the department English in 
West Texas State Normal College. 


Tennessee, 
has 


the 


Kerrville, Texas, 1903-10, and 


ol 


ATWOOD, protessor of religious edu 


Dr. E. L. 

eation at Tennessee College, has been ele 
the presidency to sueceed Dr. George J 

Dr. Atwood is a graduate of Georgetown 


lege and Crozier Theological Seminary 


Rev. B. R. Tet 


Methodist Church at Spartanburg, S. | 


NIPSEED, pasto! of the ¢ 
heen elected to the presidency o! sande! 
lege, to sueceed Dr. J. L. Wilson, 
March. 


Dr. E. R. 


presidency ot Kidd Ke 


SPURLOCK 
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President Kidd, who has resigned on account of 
poor health. Dr. Spurlock is a graduate of the 
Southern Methodist University, has had several 
years’ experience in the pastorate, and for nine 
years was business manager of Kidd-Key Col- 


lege. 


Miss Cora FE. Rivey, a graduate of Mt. Holy- 
oke College, who has been dean of Thayer Acad- 
emy, will become dean of Cedar Crest College, 
Allentown, Pa. 


SUPERINTENDENT Ropert E. LArAmy, of the 
Altoona, Pa., public schools, has been reelected 


at an increased salary. 


Mr. K. D. Mriuer, of Vinton, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Fort Dodge, 


to succeed L. H. Minkle. 


Mrs. Hopees, of Huron, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools to succeed her 


late husband. 


S. G. Ricu, Ph.D. (New York, ’23), has been 
appointed principal of the Essex Fells Publie 
School, Essex Fells, N. J. He writes that per- 
sons desiring cooperation in the try-out of tests 
or other experimental work that can be done 
without interfering with the work of the school 
will be granted such cooperation as far as pos- 


sible. 


J. Stearns CusHinG, who has been acting 
principal of both junior high schools in Arling- 
ton, Mass., has resigned, and John O. Matthews, 
of the Keene, N. H., High School, has been ap- 
pointed principal of the Junior High School 
Center in Arlington. He is a graduate of Tufts 
College. Franklin P. Hawkes, principal of the 
East Bridgewater High School, has been named 
principal of the Junior High School West. He 
is a graduate of Amherst College and Boston 


University. 


EARLE W. PECKHAM, vice-principal and in- 
structor of Latin at the Concord High School, 
has resigned to accept a position as instructor 
of Latin and French at Worcester Academy. 
Mr. Peckham is a graduate of Brown Uni- 


versity. 


Dr. Jonn W. Otiver, formerly head of the 
Indiana Historical Commission, has taken up 
his new work as professor and head of the de- 


partment of history at the University of 


burgh. 


At the University of Arizona Dr. F. L 
some, geologist of the U. S. Geological Sy 
since 1900, has accepted an appointment as 
fessor of geology and Dr. Ernest Anders 
the past three years professor of genera 
istry in the University of Nebraska, hi: 


appointed professor of chemistry. 


Dr. V. H. YounaG has resigned the h 
of the department of botany and plant 
ogy at the University of Idaho to becom 
of the department of plant pathology 
University of Arkansas. 


Dr. E. S. Larsen, Jr., has been appx 
professor of petrography at Harvard | 
sity and will relinquish his work as chie! 
section of petrography of the U. S. Geo 


Survey on September 1. 


Dr. Ratpu L. Tuompson, St. Louis, 
signed as professor of pathology at St. | 
University School of Medicine, following t 


years of service. The university has de 


name the museum the Ralph L. Thompso 
lection of Pathological Specimens. 


P. C. SomeERvVILLE, for the last eleve: 
professor of English at Illinois Wesleyan | 
versity, has been appointed professor of Eng 
at Kansas Wesleyan College, Salina, Kans 


V. A. Svypam, Ph.D. (Princeton), has 
appointed professor of physics at Beloit 
lege. Professor Suydam has for the last 
years been professor of physics at Gri 


College. 


CORNELL COLLEGE, Iowa, announces tli 
lowing faculty appointments: Professor H 
ard Clinton Lane, A.B. and A.M. (Hary 
succeeds Professor William Bell Lindsay « 


English department; Miss Gertrude Dodd, A.! 


(Cornell College), will be the new instruct 
home economies, specializing in domesti 
and Professor Ralph E. Himstead will he: 


new department of political science. 


Proressor DANIEL StarcH, of Harvard | 
versity, gave from July 9 to 13 a series o! 
tures on educational psychology in the Su: 
Session of the University of Kentucky. 














f 
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1. A. WorceSTER, director of the Bureau 
tional Measurements and Standards of 
sas State Teachers College, Emporia, 
asked to give a series of addresses for 

New Mexico State Teachers Association on 


26, 27 and 28. 


3 ANNA WILSON, superintendent ol 


of Crawfordsville, Indiana, died on 


\LEXANDER L. Krisztics, professor of 

at the University of Budapest, has ac- 

invitation from the National Catholic 

e Council to deliver a series of lectures 

eriean cities on Hungary’s history, pre- 

ditions and national aims. Dr. 

s will arrive in November and will re- 
this country until February. 


July 11, Professor Edward Kasner, of 
bia University, spoke on “La courbure de 
et sa généralization” at the meeting of the 

Mathématique de France in _ the 


title of emeritus professor has been con- 

1 on Dr. W. P. Ker on his retirement from 

Juain chair of English language and litera- 

University College, London, which he 
eld since 1889. 


tenure of office as lord rector of Edin- 


rh University by Mr. D. Lloyd George ends 


September, and the University Unionist 


ation has invited Mr. Baldwin to be its 


didat e at the forthcoming rectorial election. 


liberals have nominated Sir John Simon, 
i labor group in the university has adopted 


Bertrand Russell as its candidate. 


National Alliance for the Increase of the 
h Population has awarded the first prize 


20,000 tranes to M. Paul Haury for the best 


Ha 


larly written pamphlet on the decreasing 
rate and the tragic consequences to the 
Forty-four other prizes for essays on 


pulation, ranging from 1,000 to 8,000 


s, were distributed. Half a million copies 
iry’s booklet are to be printed at once. 


learn from Nature that as a mark of ap- 
tion of Sir Michael Sadler’s stimulating 
for the University of Leeds during the 


ve years in which he has held the office of 


vice-chancellor, it has been decided to establish 


a memorial in the university in the form of his 


portrait and a tund for assist ecessitous 
students. Subscriptions—restricted to £5 
individual gift—are invited for th purposes 


Nature says: “In Yorkshire, and tk past and 
present members of the university, the results 
of Sir Michael Sadler’s devoted work lor the 
development of the university are richly mai 
fest, and the response to the appeal is Sure to 
be ready and generous. There are in additior 
many who hold Sir Michael in the highest « 
teem, on account not only of his labors as vice 
chancellor but also for his untiring activities o1 
behalf of educational freedom and growth in 
institutions of all grades. He has been the w 
crowned leader of education in Engla: 

deed, in the Empire—for a generation, and th 
opportunity of expressing regard for what he 
has done will be widely welcomed. Contribu 
tions should be made payable to the treasure: 
of the Sadler Fund and sent to the University, 


Leeds.” 


Tue Journal of the American Medical Asso 
ciation writes: “In view of the intimate rela 
tionship between the discoveries of Louis Pas 
teur and the prevention of infant disease and 
the protection of child health, it is interesting 
to have attention called, as Dr. John Foote has 
recently done in ‘Mother and Child,’ to the spe 
cial philosophy of Pasteur as related to chil 
dren, and to the manner in which France has 
recognized this aspect of the great investigator’s 
life. France has perpetuated this relationship 
in virtually all of the monuments raised to its 
greatest citizen. At Dodle, where Pasteur spent 
his boyhood, a mother and two sick childre: 
symbolize grateful humanity. At Arbois near b 
where Pasteur passed his boyhood, is a bronze 
statue looking up the street on which Paste 
walked on his way to school. At Lille, Pasteur 


stands on a pedestal, holding a flask, while 


low a peasant woman holds up to him a el 
in token of her gratitude. And before the Pas 
teur Institute stands the well-known figure o! 
the courageous shepherd boy holding off a 1 

dog. In the life of Pasteur, as told by Valler 
Radot, are the beautiful letters which he wrot« 
to his children, emphasizing his humane rega 
for child life. Dr. Foote wisely suggests that 


the story of Pasteur and his work be told to 
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every child, for in this manner may we look for able to carry out the program of reform 
a tuture generation firm in its support of sci- by Sir Michael Sadler, president of the | 
ence,” University Commission. This program i 

removal from university control of the 1 


A CONFERENCE of teachers was held recently 
. lation examination, the fees tor which co: 


at the University of London Union, Malet-street, 
: a large source of revenue for the univers 
to trame the constitution and rules of a new 

body to be known as the Teachers’ Labor Group. Tue large number of students of 
Mr. E. W. Wilton said that the necessity birth attending the University of Chi 
for an association through which the teaching led the university to appoint a new off 
profession could have a definite link with the adviser of foreign students. Mr. Br 
labor movement had long been felt, and the Dickson, who has just been appointed 
group would meet that need. Every grade of office, is a graduate of Carson and N« 
teacher, from the primary school assistant to College, Tennessee, and has studied at \ 


the university master, would be eligible for University, the University of Arkansas : 


membership. The group had a membership of University of Chicago, receiving his M 
142, including some labor members of parlia- degree at Chicago in 1916. The university 
ment. Local branches had been formed in enrolls 85 Chinese students, 64 of Russia 
various parts of the country, and application 55 Japanese, 28 Filipinos, 25 of C: 
had been made for affiliation to the National birth, six born in Poland, six in Italy, a 
Labor Party. in Korea; in all thirty-six foreign countries 
represented in the student body. Of th 


THE crisis in the movement of secondary ; ‘ ; ; 
: students of foreign birth in the universit 
teachers in Belgrade for the improvement of hi M 
. fourth are Chinese. More than sixty ot 
their material conditions, which took the form ; ; he; . 
: students are earning their way, partly 
of an ultimatum to the government, has been holl \ hol ~shi it) 7 . 
; . wholly. As to scholarship, although the toreig 
removed for the time being. After the first : ; Ps eth 
. students number only one twentieth of the « 
threat of the teachers to send in a eollective ‘palit 
ates ° ; rollment at the university, they contribut 
resignation, the minister of education sent a ti te 
: , ; tenth of the members to Sigma Xi, the scient 
letter to the teachers’ union saying that it was 
. . 1onor society. 
impossible at that moment to do anything at all . 


for the teachers, but that he personally pledged Witu1aAM Henry Evstis, a former ma 
himself to bring a bill immediately before par- Minneapolis, has made a gift of a millio 
liament to improve their condition. Their lars and forty-four acres of land to the I 


wishes would be satisfied by September 1, at the sity of Minnesota. Part of this money wv 
latest. This being the case, the secondary  ysed to build and endow a hospital for crip) 
teachers have resolved to continue their work ¢ehildren. Dr. Clemens Pirquet, of the Unive 
and to complete the school year. At the end of sity of Vienna, has been called as head o 
their resolution, however, they added that “in department of children’s diseases and will be 
making this last sacrifice for the love of their principal consultant at the new hospital 
schools and the general good, they reserve to 

themselves the right to bring their former reso- Tue Brotherhood of American Yeomer 
lution into action at the beginning of the new’ planning to establish a $10,000,000 childré 
school year: to resign finally and collectively if home. At a recent meeting in Chicago in be 
their demands are not fulfilled by the given of the project, Professor A. N. Farmer, a m« 
time.” ber of the society, cited statistics of the U 


’ States Bureau of Education as to the in 
A CONFERENCE to discuss the future of the. , . 
: rig : in the number of children of school ag: 
Calcutta University has been proposed by the 


minister of edueation for Bengal, P. C. Mitter, 


said that fraternal societies should build 

; to help in training children. 

according to special correspondence in the 

Christian Science Monitor. Owing to financial THE seven members of the Farrel, Pa., s 


straits the Bengal Government is said to be un- board have been removed from office by Judg' 
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chry, following investigation of 


Farrel 


neglect ot duty. 


citizens declaring incom- 


ial conterence olf teachers ol voca 


ulture in Pennsylvania 


high s< hools 


eld at the Pennsylvania State Collegé 


+ 20, 21 and 22. Members of the agri- 


sil¢< + 
ACULLY O41 


ational bureau of the department of 


the college and staff members 


truction at Harrisburg will take part 
Out of state speakers appear- 
E. state 


vocational education in North Caro- 


eeting. 


he program are T., Brown, 


Stewart, professor of agricultural 
a> Ae 
he Federal Board of Voeational Edu- 
H. Winkler, 
of agricultural education at West 

Dean R. L. Watts, of the 


agriculture, will have charge 


at Ohio State University; Dr. ¢ 
Washington; and Dr. C 


’niversity. 
hool of 
al conference on Tuesday, August 21, 
new developments in agriculture will 


nied 


CU 


to the teachers. 
ot the 


Agencies, at 


the tenth annual convention 


Association of Teachers 


forty teachers agencies were represented, 


Housh, of Des Moines, was elected presi- 


| 


+ 


nited States. 


1 C. W. Cary, of Hartford, Conn., was 
secretary. This association is composed 


of the leading teachers agencies in 


Six 
All members are required to 


be to its platform and eode of ethies. 


State Department of Public Instruction 


Jersey reports successful results in 


projects in farming as conducted by the 


( 


in the state who study agriculture in the 

Teachers of agriculture are employed 
calendar year in order that they can be 
e boys during the summer as well as dur- 
school months. Returns received by the 
epartment show that 399 pupils last year 


l, above all expenses, $69,513. For every 


‘spent by the state and local communities 


here 


annual salaries of teachers and the ex- 
for automobile travel in supervising proj- 
returned $3.09 to the various 


nities in profits on products sold by the 


was 


is regarded as an unusually low record 


of elimination from high school is report 
the high school of Bridgeport, C 


ord in percentages for the past 


H. Brig 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 


14; 


school, according to Dr. Thomas 


tollows: Freshmen, Sophomo! 


Juniors, 9; Seniors, 15. 


AMONG the acts placed upon the stat 
by the Michigan Legislature at its 192 
were the Warner illiteracy bill, which ai 
school districts to provide for the edu 
adults who are unable to read, write o1 
English; the Baxter bill, providing for 
tension of state aid in the education of 
blind children; the Dykstra bill, which au 
junior colleges to grant three-year certificat 


rraduates who have done practice teaching 


with 


for teachers’ certificates granted 


the state; and the Smith-Burn 


requirem 


the norm: 


observation in accordance 


by 
schools ol act, 
which provides that any school dist: 25,000 


may have a two-year junior 


have a 


iplomas and 


school district of 250,000 or over may 


four-year junior college granting d 


degrees. 


ALONG with the sheets reporting grades made 
by individual candidates in the June examina 
tions of the College Examination 
Board, the secretary, Thomas E 
Fiske, has sent to the admissions officers of col 
¥ torm ol 


Entrance 


Professor 


leges and universities concerned a né 


memorandum presenting the perce! tages of can- 


below 


didates falling certain ratings 


memorandum gives the lowest acceptabl 
or 50 per 
i 


accepted, 


or 67 per ce nt 


he 


and subdivi 


ings, if 75 per cent. 
cent. of the answer books are to 
the 
sions of subjects under the Old Plan 
the New Plan. Thus, the 
Comprehensive” examination 
Plan, 48 would be an 


ratings covering 18 subjects 


tour 
“By rea 


under the 


and 


under in 


acceptable rating; 
per cent. of the answer books are to be accepted 
; 67 per ce ¢ 


50 would be an acceptable rating 11 
of the answer books are to be accepted 


50 per cent. ¢ the 


The 


would be acceptable if 
swer books are to be accepted. corres po 
ing 


New 
prehensive examination woul 


acceptable ratings for these percentage 
the English C 


Plan answer books 


respectively. 
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ALL voters in New York State who cast their 
vote for the first time at the November election 
will have to obtain a certificate attesting to their 
ability to read and write before they are per- 
mitted to register. The law was in effect for 
the first time last year, but then it was possi- 
ble for voters to establish their literacy at the 
poll. This year literacy certificates will be 
issued only by the school authorities at the 


} 
schools. 


DISCUSSION 
PROTECTING THE FIRST PERIOD 


Every teacher and every student is familiar 
with the well-nigh universal practice of allow- 
ing the chapel exercise to run some ten or fifteen 
minutes into the first period, thereby curtailing 
the work of the very class which, from its posi- 
tion of vantage, ought to be expected to give an 
impetus to all that follow. Occasionally a 
teacher is found who ventures to object to the 
serious effect which this seemingly simple mat- 
ter may have upon the work of a particular 
class. Such protests are for the most part in 
vain, for the custom is one of long standing and 
is taken for granted by the majority of those 
who might be interested in the matter. Since 
the practice is an established one, it may be 
well, before setting forth the cure which we have 
found possible, to analyze the reasons for its 
existence. 

Probably half of the occasions which are 
responsible for prolonged chapel exercises, 
whether in school or college, have some connec- 
tion with the observance of national holidays 
or important events which are not celebrated 
by the closing of the institution. Another quar- 
ter may be in connection with the work of vari- 
ous classes or groups which are afforded an 
opportunity to exhibit before the student body 
the results of a special project, or matters of 
school welfare which must be discussed with all 
the students present. The remainder will prob- 
ably be found to consist of special lectures by 
eminent authorities, alumni or former teachers, 
members of administrative departments, and 
teachers or supervisors of special subjects. It 
is perhaps impossible to judge accurately the 
full number of such occasions, but from an 
observation covering several years the writer is 


inclined to put the average at a little 
one a week. 

Although the title of this article 
to indicate that the first period is the 
ferer from these causes, a moment’s ré 


will serve to show that other periods 


pay a heavy, though not proportionate, t 


some schools it is the custom to shorté 
period before the noon recess, a pract 


of doubtful value because of the result 


fusion throughout the morning, owing 


fact that habit leads a teacher to be 
close the period at the usual time and 
anch forth into something new for 


remaining moments will not suffice 


‘ 


whole time to be divided is less than fifte« 


utes, the confusion is not so very great, b 


in these instances is perhaps a factor 


efficiency. When the time is an hour or 


the fragments of periods which re 
worthless from every point of view. ( 
occasions, some period—and more thai 
time, the first period—is asked to bear t! 
alone. Some conscientious administrat: 
a habit of taking out periods in turn, 
the record of each in order that all may 
sufferers. This, on the face of it, see: 
yet a tax of this sort is little short of 
Should not our certificates, then, read 


weeks, five times a week, discounting 
gencies” or “One semester, three hours 
subject to shrinkage”? Yet we go glibl) 
academic way, purporting to have gi\ 
measure when in reality it has been ve 
weight! 

In our school, we have hit upon a sol 
the plan which is not altogether new, 
bodies some unusual ideas and makes 
herence among several others. In ma 


the school program, we have set asid« 


a week during which no class exercises 
occur, terming it, for want of a better 


the “school assembly” period. The period 


in our school seemed best to fit the needs 


last on Monday, a day noted for the re 
poor quality of the work and the only 
the week when we have the entire stude 
in attendance on the campus. We hav 
lectures at the time usually occupied by 
enth period, so that no upset at all o 
many of the school weeks. 

Before the opening of the school year, 
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vith the planning of the official calen- 
ike into account all events which it is 
to foresee—Thanksgiving, Christmas 
es, birthdays of great Americans, an- 
es of national and local importance, 
school events, and the like, indicating 
in sheet that the period for these par- 
eeks is filled. If the event to be cele- 
es late in the week—e.g., Thursday 
nnouncement that the work of some 
[Thursday will be transferred to the 
period Monday in order to leave the 
period free for the celebration. Thus, 
ast possible upset to the program, 
to give attention to all the things which 
eive special notice and by the same 
e are assured that we shall have suffi- 
to deal with the celebration in an 


ich we made sure that we should ae 


even before we ventured to put the 
operation. Actually, we gained more 
red hope. Having taken into account 
res and our holiday observances, we 
still to our credit some three or four 
term with nothing provided. One of 
each term we have decided to use for a 
meeting of the student body, when mat- 
mportance to the students may be 
rward with the assurance that practi- 
vhole student body will be present to 
em and that discussion may be full and 
hout the necessity of hastening the close 
eeting in order to avoid interference 
sses. The two or three remaining each 
less than ten a year—afford excellent 
nity for various members of the faculty 
ess the school along lines of their special 
nd abilities—lines not covered by any 
required courses, but of decided cultural 
rmational value. 
resultant benefits, it will be seen, are five 
ber: protection of the regular class 
square deal to teacher and student 
stability of program; fewer adjustments 
s of adjustment; opportunities for the 
of the viewpoint which are never 
by the makeshift system of which this 
ipplanter. 
REGINALD STEVENS KIMBALL 
STA NORMAL ScHOOL, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 





QUOTATIONS 
THE OREGON SCHOOL LAW 


AN “initiated” statute of the State of Oregon, 
adopted at the last general election by a sub 


stantial majority, requires that all ehildren be 


tween the ages of eight and sixteen shall attend 
a publie school during prescribed periods pra 
tically covering the whole school year. Exce 
tion is only in cases of physical disability. I'a 
ents or guardians are made answerable and ar 


penalized the sum of one hundred dollars per 


day in each ease ot dereliction, With turthe 
provision that each day’s failure to meet the r 
quirements of the law shall constitute a separat 
offense. While the law stands upon the statut 


book of Oregon in regular form, it do 
come into foree until January, 1926—two 
a half vears from now. The effect of this 
will be, if upheld by the courts, to close ever 
private school in the State. That was its pu 
pose, openly avowed in public discussions pre 
ceding the election. 

The initiation of this drastic movement was 
under influences connected with the Ku Klux 
Klan, which has a considerable membership and 


a larger sympathetic aff 


lation in Orego On 
purpose, perhaps the main purpose, was to de- 
stroy schools maintained by or under the aus 
pices of the Catholic Church. A turther motive 
was resentment of special educational opportu 
nities maintained for their children by the rich 


or well-to-do. “What is good enough tor my 


children is rood enough tor anvbo v’s children” 
this became a slogan in the ye riod of dis 
sion. Preceding the election in which th ‘ 


was adopted there was an active and acrimoni 


ous campaign. Those opposed insisted that the 
rights of parents or guardians to direct the edu 


eation of children under their care was nu 
moral sense fundamental. The measure was op 
posed on the further ground that there 
involved in it an invasion of rights guarante¢ 
by the Federal Constitution. Dislike of a pro 
posal founded in religious hatred and in th 
leveling spirit was intense and aggressiv I 
rebuttal, it was urged that the church schoo 
were conducted in violation of demo 
ideals; that private schools tend to the fixing 
of social classes and to promotion of snobhe 
The public school was acclaimed as tl ! 


thing in the American “melting po 
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Following the success of the Oregon cam- seconds with each hand, recorded by « 
paign, similar campaigns are in the formative counter); strength of grip*® (two tri: 


state elsewhere. In California and Washington each hand) ; vital capacity* (three trials 
movements are already planned and only await by sum of individual’s weight and y 
the result of a judicial test of the Oregon law. weighted as below); and endurance 

That will come. The case will ultimate ly come (SIXty seconds with each hand—sum of rx M4 
before the Supreme Court of the United States. taken every fourth second). All of thes 


Popular feeling in Oregon both for and against were repeated on each of three separat: 


is intense; and if the final judgment shall be giving three times as many determinat 


to sustain the law as it stands, a revolt on the specified above. All determinations for ; 

part of many will, it is predicted, take the form test were added together to give the fi e 
of abandonment of residence in Orego1 New for that test. The scores of the five tests 
York Times. every subject were weighted by divisio 


mean variation of the group in the p: 
test and added together to give a combine 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND for physical and motor capacity.‘ 
STATISTICS Two measures of mental capacity wer 


The first was the Army Alpha Test, | 5 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN PHYSICAL (given according to the S. A. T. C. ¥ 
AND MOTOR CAPACITY AND a j ss ' 
[The other measure was the academic 


INTELLIGENCE 


PracticaLLy all investigations of physical University of Pittsburgh. The grades, | g 


made by the subjects during three years at tl 


capacity (“vitality tests”) and motor capacity been originally reported in letter form (A 
and their relation to intelligence and to ability fF), were transmuted into numerical form. 

in various studies have been confined to school Thorndike’s procedure’ and averaged, so tl 
children. They have given us little or no light single numerical value was obtained for ev 


on the faets beyond the high-school age. The student. Correlations of each of these m 


present study was designed to inquire, in a pre- of mental ability with every physical test 

liminary way, into the relationship of physical well as with the combined score for the pl 

and mental capacities among college students. tests were computed according to the Spe: 
Five tests of physical and motor capacity “rank-differences” method. 

were used: tracing’ (five trials at every one of Forty subjects were involved in the invest 

four positions for each hand) ; tapping? (thirty tion, all students in the junior and senior classes 


° 


CORRELATIONS—13 MEN 


Tracing Tapping Grip neiey Endurance — 
Alpha Test .09 51 39 11 40 47 
Academic Grades —.O01 26 16 19 17 12 
Alpha Test and Academic Grades .48 
CORRELATIONS—27 WOMEN 
Tracing Tapping Grip Guna Endurance ‘Teste 
Alpha Test —— .06 .02 - 21 02 — .36 — .04 
Academic Grades .08 35 39 43 23 43 
Alpha Test and Academic Grades — .04 
1G. M. Whipple, ‘‘ Manual of Mental and Physi- which shortens computation without changing : 
eal Tests,’’ I, 1914, 152f. tive rank; T. L. Kelley, ‘‘Comparable Meas 
2 Ibid., 131ff. Jour. of Educ. Psychol., 5, 1914, 589ff. Weis 
8 Ibid., 101. and height were combined in the same manner 
4 Ibid., 94f.; see Footnote 6. the purpose of computing vital capacity 
5 Ibid., 116f. 7 E. L. Thorndike, ‘‘ Mental and Social M 


‘This is an adaptation of Kelley’s method ments,’’ 1916, 109ff. 
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lege and School of Economies of the 
Thirteen of the sub- 
The 


f vital capacity, the weighting of 


) 
rf 


of Pittsburgh. 


1en; twenty-seven were women. 


tests lor purposes of combination 


rle score, and the correlations were 


separately for the male and the 


eC LS. 
nts of correlation are shown in 


panying table. In the comparison ot 


physical and motor capacity with 


test (Alpha) the correlations 


le subjects are all positive, but only 


rence 


for tapping and for the combined 
rge enough to have any significance 
this size. The correlations of the 
rth and of endurance of grip also 
The correlations for the female 
all but one (vital capacity) nega- 
are, however, all so small as to show 
te relationship between the physical and 
tal tests. Only the test for endurance 
ws a trend toward negative correla- 
intelligence. 
relations of physical ability with aca- 
ding, on the other hand, show inde- 
any significant relationship in the 
the men, the highest correlation being 
the case of the women, the test for vital 
d the combination of the physical 
late markedly with scholastic per- 
vhile tapping and strength of grip 
he same direction. One test, tracing, 
acquired muscular control rather than 
| strength or capacity, shows no corre- 
th either measure of intellectual ability 
lan .0Y. 
few sub- 


results are obtained from too 


) permit of any definite conclusions. Sev- 
ds, however, are discernible. There is 
ney towards a _ relationship 
capacity and intelligence in men but 
omen, and between physical capacity 
lemic performance in women but not 
For neither sex does there appear to 
tendency towards a relationship between 
motor control and either measure of 
ual status. The clearly 
gh marked to make further investigation, 
larger number of subjects, worth while. 
Eart S. Rvupistiy 
ry OF PITTSBURGH 
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SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


SUMMER CONFERENCE OF 
NEW ENGLAND VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


THE THE 


TuHat the experience ol 


in vocational 


the need for the 
undistracted by pressure tor 
was the declaration ot 


New 


Guidanee Association at Camb: 


pioneers 


addresses before the 


July 23. This was the annual sumn 


ence of the association, and was 
about 125 workers and students 


Miss 


ruidance, 


director ol! 


Susan J. Ginn 


j 


Boston, and president of the 


England Association, paid a tribute, 
opening remarks, to the help the whole 
Harvard Univ 


this and ear 


ment has received from 


under the auspices of which 


held. 
the successful completion of the first volume 


The Nationa Vocat 


eonterences were She commented upon 


the new monthly, 


Guidance Association Bulletin, edited by 


Frederick J. Allen, of 


under the auspices ol the 


] 


Harvard, and published 


Harvard Bureau of 


Vocational Guidance, Graduate School of 


Education. 
The first 


Davis, state supervisor of 


main spearer 


lormerly 


for Connecticut, 
Mich., 


“one of the real 


who was introduced 


plo! ee 


tional guidance.” Commenting upon 


of trained counselors, Mr. Davis said 


the teacher falls the work of guidance 


great number of cases, and that the 


needs training and inspiration to a¢ 
“Every eounselor is a teacher of youth 


every teacher should be a counselor.’ 


Davis stressed “the importance ot warm 


pathy. I hope the time will never com 


1] 
i 


the psychologist will tell us how to ana 


human mind and send it off by 


given destination. I would never tell 
a girl who has an ambition to do a certa 
to do it. Nor 


only one t 


that he or she must not tr) 
I tell an individual there is 


Citing the example of a coll 


” 
can do. 
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fessor who had helped him personally, Mr. 
Davis said that the task of vocational guidance 
is “to aid the child to decide for himself, to do 
this at the given moment to meet the situation 
that then has to be met.” We should guide not 
sO much for a@ specific trade or protession “but 
to answer the question, How can I render human 
service?” 

The second speaker was Mr. Mever Bloom- 
field, of Bloomfield and Bloomfield, Boston, who 
called the first national conference on vocational 
guidance in 1910. “Some of us came to feel, 


vears ago,” said Mr. Bloomfield, “that vocational 


guidance was a blind alley unless industry also 
faced its respor sibility in the duirectior of the 
energies, the ambitions and the careers ot those 
who came into it.” Signs that industry is de 


veloping this sense of responsibility are found, 


Mr. Bloomfield de« lared, in conferences such as 
he had thai ‘norning attended, where business 
men consid 1 the questions: “Do we really 
choose our ¢ ployees - Do they choose us? Is 


our tuture as an organization in the best sense 
safe in their hands?” 

Mr. Bloomfield maintained that the method 
and spirit of scientific research must be carried 
over into the field of vocational guidance and 
industrial relations. “If I have anything to 
say to you, after a dozen years in this field, it 
is to urge more study, more reflection, more 
theory, less pressure for immediate practical 
results. There must be patience to test out, 
step by step, the principles we believe we have 
learned. We need the scientific spirit, the spirit 
of Louis Pasteur.” 

Miss Ginn called upon Mr. L. W. Bartlett, 
assistant chief of training, United States Vet- 
erans Bureau, Washington, D. C., formerly 
president of the California Vocational Guidance 
Association. In dealing with the difficult prob- 
lem of adults, the bureau has worked out a defi- 
nite program which will prove, Mr. Bartlett 
believes, a distinct contribution to the vocational 
guidance movement. Mr. Bartlett expects to 
spend most of next year in checking up results 
of the bureau program in various sections of the 
country. 

A fourth speaker was Professor Arthur F. 
Payne, of the University of Minnesota, and 
lecturer in vocational guidance at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. He said, in 


part: 


[Von. XVIII, No. 459 


We school people are always worrying about the 


fact that we are spending too much time traj 





the highly intelligent. On the other hand, y are 


worrying about the fact that industry has so 
jobs that are repetitive and have little educat 


value and require little intelligence. We needn* 


worry about either. There isn’t the sg teat 
danger that we shall flood industry with any large 
group of highly trained or highly int gent 
people. The few that we do turn out trained are 
a very small drop in a tremendously large bucket 
There are always a large number of people with 
no training or possibility of training for skilled 
jobs and with such low intelligence that it is re 

a fortunate thing for society and for thes 


viduals that industry has these narrow, 


jobs which they can perform. 


Dr. John M. Brewer, director of the Bureau 
of Vocational Guidance and associate professor 
of education in the Graduate School of Eduea- 
tion at Harvard, led the discussion and handled 
the question box. Dr. Allen, research associate, 
of the bureau, made an announcement regarding 
the Bulletin of the National Association. 

Reports from the field—talks of three to five 
minutes—were given by the following vocational 
ruidance workers who are attending the summer 


classes at Harvard and at Boston Universit) 


Miss Josephine Hintgen, supervisor of vocational 
guidance, Public Schools, La Crosse, Wis.; J. H 
Saul, vocational counselor, Peabody High § 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Paul S. Lomax, direct f bus 
ness education, Public Schools of Trenton, N. J.; 
Miss Mildred E. Lincoln, vocational counselor 
Monroe Junior High School, Rochester, N. Y.; RB 
B. Cunliffe, vocational adviser, Central High 
School, Detroit, Mich.; Miss Nellie Brown, indus 
trial secretary, Young Women’s Christian Associa 
tion, Duluth, Minn.; Vincent A. Keenan, submas 
ter and vocational counselor, Dudley School, Bos 
ton, Mass.; Miss Rita G. Baker, coordinator 
between the school and the retail stores of Minn 
apolis, Minn.; T. A. Whitener, Bureau of Voca 
tional Guidance, University of North Car 
Franklin P. Hawkes, principal of the East Bridge 
water, Mass., High School; Paul E. Wiggin, shoy 
director and vocational adviser, Junior Hig 
Schools, New Britain, Conn.; Ralph H. Water 
house, director vocational education, Akron, Ohio; 
Miss Leona C. Buchwald, educational and voeca 
tional counselor, Junior and Senior High 5 
Baltimore, Md. 
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